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SOME MAGAZINES pretend they’re put out by demigods or 
univacs; from beginning to end, this magazine is produced 
by mortal men. These mortal men have, customarily, been 
sending THe New LEapER to press on Tuesday mornings. In 
this winter of grace 1956-57, both Christmas and New Year’s 
Day fall on Tuesday. Furthermore, the ceaseless struggles 
of organized labor over the past half-century have earned 
workers half-holidays on Christmas Eve and New Year’s 
Eve. Because all typographical work on THE New LEADER 
is done at night, that kills two Mondays for us as well as 
successive Tuesdays. 

Now, we might use this opportunity to serve warmed- 
over fare long outdated, with the thought that Yule-involved 
readers would never know the difference. Our own feeling 
is that one good issue is worth two for the record, and since 
the current issue is our 51st of this year, we have hit upon 
this simple solution: The next issue of THe NEw LEADER, to 
be dated December 24-31, will span two weeks. It should 
reach you between Christmas Day and New Year’s Eve. 

This next issue, however, will be something special: In 
addition to regular up-to-date reports on the world situ- 
ation, book reviews, columns and so on, it will contain a 
complete index for 1956. And, in a special section, we will 
distribute Anatole Shub’s 84-page survey, “Labor in the 
Soviet Orbit,” a history of workers’ struggles for freedom 
from the Russian Revolution of 1905 to the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956. 

Moscow Reaper: The November 30 issue of the Spectator, 
London, carries a letter to the editor which delighted us. 
Mailed from “Poste Restante, Main Post Office, Moscow, 
USSR,” the letter discusses internal Soviet politics, par- 
ticularly the role of the late Soviet First Deputy Premier, 
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Lavrenti P. Beria, in the notorious “affair of the doctor- 


plotters.” Here are some pertinent excerpts: 

“The American and British propaganda services and the 
various fronts they use have . . . always sought to exonerate 
Beria from any blame in connection with the doctors’ case, 
For example, there is Boris Nicolaevsky, for years friend 
and adviser to members of the British and American ‘Special 
Services.’ In his notes to the U.S. New LEapeEr edition of 
Khrushchev’s speech, Nicolaevsky asserts that the 
doctors’ case was directed ‘first and foremost at Beria 
himself.’ Such nonsense could only be put forward by some- 
one as out of date as Nicolaevsky and by someone ignorant 
of the real structure of personal power and function in the 
higher ‘levels of Soviet politics’ at that time.” 

The author of the letter: Guy Burgess, former British 
diplomat who escaped to Moscow after being suspected as 
a Soviet spy. 

We, of course, would welcome a discussion between Mr. 
Burgess and Mr. Nicolaevsky, preferably to be held in 
Moscow. Unfortunately, the prime witness in the affair— 
Mr. Beria—is not available to testify. Perhaps his archives 
might be made accessible to impartial scholars in the field, 
however. We suggest that Mr. Burgess address himself to 
the higher “levels of Soviet politics,” and get those archives 
opened up. Then perhaps we'll know whether Mr. Nico- 
laevsky is so wrong, after all. 

SensiTIVE ApMIRAL: The passing of Leslie C. Stevens, a 
New LEADER contributor on several occasions, is a distinct 
loss. Vice Admiral Stevens, author of Russian Assignment 
and former Chairman of the American Committee for Libera- 
tion, was a rare sort of sailor—a man of astute sensitivity 
and deep culture. There are few left like him. 
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The 


The close partnership nurtured during and after the war 
is over, and Britain will now move closer to Europe 


nd of the 


ritish-U.S. Alliance 


LonDON 
HE EFFORTS now in progress to 
| jar the Atlantic alliance will 
probably enable Britain to get 
through the winter without economic 
disaster. To that extent, they will 
also help the Conservative Govern- 
ment to stay in office. Beyond that, 
the outlook is nebulous. There is 
no telling what sort of inter-Allied 
relationship will emerge when the 
immediate crisis over Suez is ended. 
These uncertainties are not caused 
by the upsurge of anti-American sen- 
timent among the Conservatives. It 
seems likely that the Government 
will survive this particular storm and 
that the Tory party will somehow 
hold together. Whether or not it 
does is now in a sense unimportant, 
for after the successive shocks of re- 
cent weeks there can in any case be 
no return to the relationship for- 
merly described—though more often 
on this side of the ocean—as the 
“Anglo-American alliance.” It is 
questionable whether such an _alli- 
ance ever really existed. What is 
certain is that British policy aimed 
at bringing it about and that this 
policy now lies in ruins. No doubt, 
the United States will continue to 
have close ties, through NATO, with 
Western Europe; but the dream of a 
special and exclusive Anglo-Ameri- 
can relationship has evaporated for 
good, 
This is a gain for realism, but it 
is a hard blow for those who had 
staked all on an “Atlantic” concept 
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By G. L. Arnold 


so interpreted as to leave room for 
exclusive Anglo-American ties. Of- 
ficial policy since the war—indeed, 
since the joint Roosevelt-Churchill 
proclamations of 1941—had been 
geared to this concept, which was 
never quite spelled out in detail be- 
cause to do so would have meant dis- 
illusioning the many influential peo- 
ple in Western Europe who expected 
Britain to come down on the Euro- 
pean side of the fence. By now there 
is precious little choice. Although 
the joint Anglo-French intervention 
in Egypt has been a disastrous fail- 
ure, it has not led to any clamor, 
even among the British Government’s 
opponents, for a dissolution of the 
entente with France. 

The reason is quite simply that 





EDEN: 'THE DESPERATE PLUNGE’ 


Britain no longer has separate ac- 
cess to Washington. The State De- 
partment draws no distinction be- 
tween British and French misbe- 
havior, nor is the White House con- 
cerned to restore the semblance of 
the “Anglo-American alliance.” From 
the American viewpoint, Britain and 
France are two middle-sized Euro- 
pean powers which, having gotten 
into a mess in the Middle East, must 
somehow be helped to cut their losses 
so that the whole of Western Europe 
does not suffer through their fault. 
Leaving aside for a moment the 
question of whether John Foster 
Dulles was not largely responsible 
for the catastrophe, this is a realistic 
attitude, but it is not one which com- 
mends itself to British spokesmen 
who for the past ten years have been 
telling the public that the alliance 
between America and the Common- 
wealth is a partnership of equals. 

It is important to realize that this 
issue has now forced itself upon 
the consciousness of politicians in 
both parties, to say nothing of that 
influential middle group, often mis- 
called “Liberal,” which oscillates be- 
tween Labor and Toryism. The Tor- 
ies, as was to be foreseen, have re- 
acted with a violent surge of emotion 
against the twofold humiliation of 
politico-military failure in the Middle 
East and public downgrading in the 
United Nations. Labor, being less 
hampered by imperial memories, has 
on the whole adjusted itself to the 
new situation and is trying to make 








the best of it. A basic commitment 
to the United Nations enables most 
of its prominent figures to accept 
American leadership—provided it is 
exercised with some regard for Euro- 
pean interests. 

Not, of course, that Labor is un- 
critical of American policy. (Strange 
that this 
after so many years of mutual bick- 
The point is that Labor 
takes the United Nations seriously, 


ene should have to say 


ering! ) 
just as it took the League of Nations 


the 
Liberals, who have now edged close 


seriously. So, of course, do 
to Labor on this issue. If one wants 
to be cynical, one can say that they 
have renounced Realpolitik as incom- 
patible with the real power status 
of Britain in the 1950s: Great pow- 
ers can afford to be Machiavellian if 
they choose. The Western European 
countries must. in their own interest, 
abide by the rule of law: and Britain 
is now inescapably just another West- 
ern European country. 

All this is well understood by those 
Conservative leaders whose outlook 
has been molded by the experiences 
of the postwar era and who enjoy 
the confidence of that anonymous 
Their 


problem lies in persuading the Tory 


entity known as “the City.” 


rank-and-file that Britain is no longer 
a great power and cannot afford to 
conduct a foreign policy in opposi- 
tion to the United States. In the 
financial district, all doubts on this 
score have been finally dispelled by 
the events of the past few weeks. 
Hearken to the Financial Times of 
December 1: 

“The new position requires a re- 
orientation both of our foreign and 
.. The first 
and most insistent problem is that 
of the Middle East. The old struc- 
ture of British influence in that area 
had unavoidably been weakened by 
historic erosion and deliberate with- 
drawal in the years since the war. 
The Suez intervention was pressed 
upon us by the logic of a system 
which had already substantially de- 
clined. The result of the interven- 
tion is that as a practical policy the 


of our economic policy. . 


old system no longer exists... . From 
now on, the hope for British inter- 
ests in the Middle East is that they 
will have America behind them. . . . 
A new American system may be 
formed, supported with American 
money, in the place of the British 
system, only parts of which can now 
survive.” 

The Economist of the same date 
improved upon this candor by de- 
claring that “Britain’s proper atti- 
tude toward the United States is the 
attitude that Australia has long main- 
tained toward Britain,” i.e., private 
advice to the senior partner, coupled 
with unswerving loyalty on all ma- 





GAITSKELL: NEXT PRIME MINISTER? 


jor issues. But this highly realistic 
doctrine cannot possibly be pro- 
claimed by the leaders of the Con- 
servative party. Toryism stands and 
falls on the assertion of something 
like independent great-power status 
and an “imperial” role. 
there is still a restricted field for 
such claims in Africa. However that 
may be, the Conservative party can- 
not abandon its traditional outlook 
without in the literal sense commit- 
ting suicide—or leaving the door 
open for a nationalist movement of 
the Continental European type. It 
is a matter for guesswork whether 
such a movement would assume 
quasi-Gaullist features or develop 


Possibly 


into something worse. Judging from 
the popular response to the rancid 


the 


press, something like a British vari. 


chauvinism of Beaverbrook 
ant of Poujadism seems not entirel; 
impossible. National feeling, long 
sensitive to symptoms of declining 
power in a changed world, has heen 
touched on the raw by the disclosure 
that British policy decisions now 
hinge on the availability of dollar 
oil. Even if the present crisis passes 
without a spell of mass unemploy- 
ment, the psychological effect is go- 
ing to be lasting. 

These, however, are not the only 
fruits of Eden’s 
gamble—the desperate plunge of a 


disastrous Suez 
man whose policy was already in 
ruins. His Liberal and Labor critics. 
no less than his Conservative sup- 
porters, have been jolted into doing 
some unexpectedly radical thinking. 
For some of them, the crisis “has 
shown that Britain cannot succeed 
in any major external adventure on 
which it embarks alone. . . . There 
remains, inside and_ outside the 
United Nations, only the American 
alliance” (Economist, December 1). 
But the same issue of Britain’s most 
influential weekly carried a letter 
from a well-known Liberal econo- 
mist, Graham Hutton, which flatly 
challenged some of the basic assump- 
tions of the still dominant “Atlantic” 
school: 

“The world is not ruled by the 
UN, but by America and Russia. 
who rule the UN. No country has 
any hope in the UN if it is in the 
Russian ambit. Look at Hungary. 
It is dubious if any Communist state 
in Panama would; at least. recent 
events in Guatemala show _ thal 
Americans look after their interests 
there. The Council and Assembl) 
only act as sounding-boards fot 
Russian and American policy. . - : 

“The Middle East, from India to 
NATO’s and Europe’s right flank in 
Turkey, has been a theater of co 
flicting American policies . . . since 
a sick Roosevelt started to woo the 
Arab states before the war ended 
to please a myopic American ‘oil 
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lobby.” . . . So Britain, France and 
all Western Europe are really second- 
rate powers, more cozily and kindly 
treated by Americans than are the 
second-rate satellites by Russia. Sir 
Winston saw all this coming long 
before, and shocked Europe at Ziirich 
and America at Fulton by proclaim- 
ing it a decade ago. But Americans 
still haven’t learned that a boat can 
sink wherever the leak is. . . 

“We must slash our defense bur- 
den and integrate our armed forces 
far more closely with those of 
France, Germany and the rest, first 
and foremost for European defense. 
... What on earth are we doing, or 
getting, with year after year of £1,- 
600 million—one third of a budget 
taking one third of the national in- 
come — on defense? Why not be 
realists? Americans are... .” 

Now the one absolutely safe com- 
ment one can make on this advice is 
that no Conservative government can 
carry through a policy of slashing the 
British defense budget and integrat- 


| ing the United Kingdom in a united 


Europe. It could not do so even if 
the present plans for joining Britain 
to the European common market are 
accepted by Parliament, as_ they 
probably will be. The obstacles are 
largely irrational, but not for that 
reason any less real. Historic parties 
just do not commit suicide in this 


/ manner, If a policy of liquidating 


Britain as an extra-European power 
has to be carried out, it will have 
to be done under Labor leadership. 

That, indeed, is one of the many 
reasons why it is now becoming 
probable that Labor will win the next 
election and thereafter be the perm- 
anent majority party. Not that its 
leadership is markedly European in 
sentiment. Graham Hutton is quite 
right in saying in the same letter: 
“We had Europe at our feet in 1945. 
Due to a narrow Tory-Labor ‘na- 
tional socialism,’ we have done it 
dirt ever since. It is high time we 
stopped dragging our feet there over 
coal and steel, the common market, 
etc. and made amends.” But, though 
Labor is insular and parochial 
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enough, it is not weighed down quite 
to the same extent by Britain’s im- 
perial past. Hence, its leadership is 
more amenable to the influence of 
those Liberal organs of opinion 
which translate the economic ration- 
alism of the business world into the 
language of politics. To quote the 
Economist once more: 

“When this crisis started, many 
Tories said that the Suez bid would 
determine whether Britain was to re- 
main a great power or whether it 
was doomed to become another 
Sweden or Holland. (Doomed is per- 


haps the wrong word, for these coun- 
tries—and Western Germany—free 
of commitments, have more rapidly 
rising standards of life.) The bid 
has failed; the question stands.” 

Well, the City—and, in general, 
the forces which really control the 
Conservative party — would prefer 
the necessary adjustment to be made 
under Mr. Butler’s leadership. But 
at a pinch they are willing to put up 
with Mr. Gaitskell and even with 
Mr. Bevan. It looks as if they will 
have to—not this month or next, 
but fairly soon, nonetheless. 


WASHINGTON’S ROLE 
IN THE MIDEAST WAR 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 

NGLAND and France have suffered 
E a humiliating setback at the 
hands of Egypt’s dictator, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. This in itself, of 
course, is tragic, but much more 
tragic is the role Washington played 
in bringing about its friends’ failure 
and the State Department’s obvious 
gloating over its success. 

When Nasser nationalized the 
Suez Canal on July 26, it was clear 
that his move was designed to dam- 
age Western prestige, influence and 
long-term interests in the Arab 
world. (This, incidentally, was also 
the view of British Labor-party chief 
Hugh Gaitskell before he capitulated 
to Aneurin Bevan and the ghost of 
George Lansbury.) England and 
France were prepared to meet this 
challenge with immediate action, but 
they were persuaded otherwise by 
the U.S. After two Suez conferences 
in London and the formation of a 
Users’ Association, both inspired and 
then rendered useless by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, London 
and Paris realized that Washington’s 
policy simply called for complete in- 


action. Thus, the U.S. left them with 
the choice of either sitting by quietly 
and seeing their interests destroyed 
or else acting on their own. 

England and France decided to 
act. They embarked on a carefully 
planned expedition, designed to 
avoid as much human and material 
damage as possible (as the casualty 


figures show) and limited to excel- 





NASSER: IGNORES UNITED NATIONS 





lent objectives: to force Nasser to 
accept a just peace with Israel and 
to solve the Suez Canal problem in 
accordance with United Nations rec- 
ommendations. From the course of 
events following the first few days 
of the Anglo-French intervention, it 
was clear that these goals could be 
accomplished—to the benefit of the 
entire free world. But Washington 
forced its two Western European 
friends to give up their advantage- 


And in voting with the Soviet Un- 
ion against England and France, the 
United States was forgetting that: 

1, The Kremlin’s motives did not 
correspond at all to those of Wash- 
ington. 

2. It was a crime and a blunder 
to join hands with the murderers of 
Budapest. 

3. Half of the bloc that voted 
against the British and French con- 
sisted of nations that violate the UN 


stead of attempting to show who was 
boss. Rarely in diplomatic annals haye 
allies been let down the way Eng. 
land and France have been let down, 
Indeed, the State Department is act. 
ing as if it is more important to 
bring John Bull and Marianne to 
their knees than to bring Nasser into 
line. This is a crime against NATO. 
For, as the backbone of that organi- 
zation, the U.S. must consider the 
interests of its allies together with 





SECURITY COUNCIL MEETING: "NEVER ACTED EFFECTIVELY AGAINST EGYPTIAN AND RUSSIAN AGGRESSION’ 


ous position without making any 
counter-proposals. Once again, Eng- 
land and France became the victims 
of U.S. inaction. 

In condemning the Anglo-French 
action, the United Nations was for- 
getting that: 

1. Nasser and the Soviet Union 
ignore the UN whenever they feel 
it serves their purposes. 

2. The UN has never done any- 
thing to compensate Israel, England 
or France for the damage they have 
suffered as a result of the Egyptian 
and Russian attitude toward the UN. 

3. The UN has never acted effec- 
tively against these two aggressors. 

4, The UN has no right to act 
against countries which, in self-de- 
fense, take steps that the UN itself 
should have taken in their behalf. 


charter not once in ten years (like 
England and France), but every 
morning. 

4. The Afro-Asian bloc remains 
in the UN only in order to sabotage 
its machinery and prevent any action 
against the aggressors within its own 
camp. 

5. A blow to Anglo-French pres- 
tige is also a blow to the North At- 
lantic Alliance and, consequently, to 
the U.S. The Afro-Asians see the 
West as one bloc, despite belated 
U.S. efforts to make them think 
otherwise. 

Even if one grants that the U.S. 
was right in being furious with Lon- 
don and Paris, its first concern 
should have been the effect of its 
actions on NATO; it should have 


sought a way to save its allies, in- 


its own. If this is not done, then 
allies become mere satellites, and 
satellites do not fight well. 

The duty of the U.S. is now obvi- 
ous. It must: 

1. Reduce 
proper size. 

2. Bring about a decent solution 
of the Suez Canal problem. 

3. Press for a just Arab-Israeli 
peace. 

4, See to it that Western Europe is 
able to hurdle its present oil difficul- 
ties. 

At the very least, Washington 
should prove itself a generous mastet 
of its allies. It should base NATO 
power in the Middle East not on the 
floating and doubtful sympathy of 
a handful of feudal Arabs, but 


respect. 


Colonel Nasser to 


The New Leader 
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The Asians and Africans resent Western ideas because they need them so badly, 


resent Western power politics because they lack power of their own 


THE WESTS GREAT FAILURE 


By William J. Newman 


HE GROTESQUE events now unfolding at Suez are the 
en of a total and absolute failure of the 
Western world. The failure is simply that of being un- 
able or unwilling to find a way of living with those non- 
Western parts of the world which are uncommitted to 
totalitarianism and which, by and large, aspire only to 
what the West has already achieved—national freedom 
and material progress. 

Ironically, the West has been able to find a modus 
vivendi with Russia; the period of confused reaction to 
the Russian presence was painful, but it led to the strik- 
ing of a balance which at least had the advantage of 
normalcy. We know where we are with the Russians, and 
we have known now for some years. But if there was 
confusion in the Western mind about the meaning of 
Korea, it was nothing to the confusion in the Western 
mind today about the meaning of Suez. The confusion 
extends to the West’s relations with most of the world 
which lies outside of the geographical belt stretching 
from San Francisco via London to Vladivostok. There is 
no use pretending that monetary aid—even if we are will- 
ing to give it—Point Four programs, good will, or alli- 
ances any longer suffice. For the most shocking thing 
about the Anglo-French action was that it was sparked 
and led by a man who should have been the very embodi- 
ment of good will, a French Socialist Prime Minister. And 
although the Labor party in Commons may jeer at Eden, 
the failure of the West is their failure, too. The failure is 
total partly because it includes all parties—Democrats as 
well as Republicans, Labor as well as Tory. If some are 
more bad-tempered than others, if some are more anxious 
than others, there is still no reason to believe that good 
will, even though essential, is good enough. British La- 
bor’s “success” in leaving India has blinded Labor and 
its well-wishers to the fact that it simply shelved the prob- 
lem, that leaving is not good enough, either. 

What is this failure and why has it come about? It is 
not the sentimental masochism of Toynbee with his lugu- 
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brious moanings and wringing of hands. His maidenly 
desire to confess his lack of virility is the very reverse of 
the truth; the West is only too virile. It is not losing 
power; on the contrary, it is gaining power vis-a-vis the 
“backward” areas. India may be building steel mills, but 
Britain is building Vulcan bombers. And she is evidently 
not so reluctant to use them as we had thought. The idea 
of France’s moral and technical backwardness is a myth 
which has long been perpetuated even among the French 
themselves, but she is neither devoid of power over a 
“backward” state nor suffering from a failure of nerve, 
an attack of Toynbee melancholy. 

The failure not being the loss of power, in what does 
it lie? It is not a failure of “friendship.” The West has 
tried very, very hard to be very, very friendly, and all 
the passion of humanitarianism has been poured into an 
attempt to “understand,” to see the very, very best of 
these people. The humanitarian has overlooked every- 
thing, condoned everything. And his reward? When the 
Russians shell Hungarian men and women in a brutal 
effort to maintain their rule, India is silent; when Britain 
and France bomb Egyptian air bases in a desperate effort 
to salvage a necessary means of their very survival, the 
Indians scream with indignation. What is wrong? Which 
of the two civilizations is out of its mind? 

Assuming that neither of them is, the failure can be 
stated best by saying that, in a world economic system in 
which the West and East (including the Middle East and 
excluding the Communist states) need each other if they 
are to avoid economic catastrophe, there has been no suc- 
cess at all in deciding what they are going to do about 
this need. The West has been willing to give up political 
control; seldom if ever has a civilization been so willing 
to withdraw—not without some urging, of course—on 
the basis of reasonableness. But this reasonableness does 
not include willingness to be choked off by a newly in- 
dependent state—and quite rightly. The current Suez 
crisis has shown what this failure really consists of: the 
inability of both sides to resolve a conflict of interests in 
any way short of absolute capitulation by one side or the 
other. There is no point in describing what these conflicts 
of interests are; they are wearyingly familiar—as is the 





complement of interests (e.g., the Indian peasant’s desper- 
ate need of outside economic help). More important, why 
is it that an “accord” on the basis of a complement of 
interests has not been reached in the conflict of interests? 

One answer to this question is painful and ironical for 
the West: It is simply that the East’s supple acceptance of 
Western concepts of man and society are a positive detri- 
ment to working with the newly nationalistic peoples of 
the East. The Westerner watches the East adopting West- 
ern forms of life—political, economic, social-——and thinks 
that the East is emancipated and has chosen correctly in 
its attempts to solve its problems. On this showing, dicta- 
torships like Nasser’s are merely aberrations from the 
norm. Conflicts of interest will, of course, arise between 
the two areas, but, since the East has plumped for the 
basically liberal ways of the West, its disagreements will 
be simply those of any conflict-of-interest situation plus 
a dosage of hatred for the colonial past. The hatreds of 
the past will eventually die and the conflict of interests 
will be straightened out, and then there will be nothing 
to prevent the two from not only living in peace but living 
as one moral unit—as a family with different interests 
but the same basic beliefs. This is a pretty picture, fairly 
running over with liberal optimism. In this view, there 
is nothing fundamentally wrong with our relations with 
the East; all that is needed is a little reasonableness, be- 
cause there is no ideological gulf between the aspirations 
of the free East and the free West. 

But this elaborate structure of hope for the future 
masks the basic resentment of the East. It tells nothing 
of what it means to be a member of a just-emancipated 
nation, freed not only from the rule of another state— 
the West has had much experience with that—but from 
the suffocating grip of another civilization. It is not a 
question of an inferiority complex which the West does 
not “understand”; rather it is a question of an incipient 
nation finding itself using the very tools and values which 
it hoped independence had thrown off. 

The Westerner—and especially the liberal. with his 
awe-inspiring tolerance—is ready to accept an aggressive, 
belligerent superiority-inferiority complex on the part of 
the East: what he cannot fathom is the East’s refusal to 
accept a way of life which is so securely a part of the 
new states’ being that rejection amounts to nothing less 
than a form of self-hate. And he cannot fathom it because 
for Western man the Western way of life is the only one 
conceivable; why does the East not rejoice in such a 
bounty when it is within its grasp? This is not to repeat 
the tired cliché that the West is materialistic and the East 
is idealistic; no one is more materialistic than a peasant 
and no one more idealistic than a typical Western liberal. 
It is simply that the Western liberal cannot conceive of a 
nation developing in other than a Western way and nei- 
ther, in reality, can the Eastern leaders. Hence the East- 
erner’s ambivalent attitude toward the source of his whole 
ideology. The Westerner is caught in a great and terrible 
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trap; what he has to offer the East causes anger because 
it is so necessary to the East. 

For while Western life is temporarily necessary to the 
East, it is essentially irrelevant because the liberal ways 
of the West were designed for the problems of the West. 
They have a great deal to say about the problems, for 
example, of creating a socialist state in India, but nothing 
at all to say about the Gujerati-speaking people in Bom- 
bay. What is the relevance of rationality, planning and 
tolerance for a state which is a patchwork of languages? 
And yet, the attempt of Eastern states to modernize and 
to discard various values from their past must be made 
in the name of a Western ideology. The East is involved 
in a cruel dilemma: Western values—whether they are 
the values of high production or of parliamentary govern- 
ment—are all that the Eastern intellectual has to guide 
himself after centuries of Western dominance. But he 
knows full well that they are noi his values, that they are 
an import, and that there is an immense chasm between 
these values and the whole civilization which independ- 
ence was supposed to embody. The fact that this indige- 
nous civilization is smashed beyond recall only makes 
the gall that much more bitter. 

Thus, the Easterner resents the Western ethos he 
has had firmly embedded in his mind because it is essen- 
tially alien. At the same time, the liberal-Western synthesis 
finds it difficult to get a footing in states which are a 
patchwork of customs and behavior from the past. The 
result is perennial instability as an alien way of life bat- 
tles to find acceptance against an indigenous way of 
political chaos—a battle which is fought within the indi- 
vidual Easterner as well as within individual Eastern 
states. Let us face the fact that where the East is follow- 
ing the road of Western liberalism, whether it is the road 
of nationalism or of socialism, this liberalism is of no 
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advantage to the West but is a positive disadvantage. It 
is the similarity, not the differences, in the outlook of 
Western and Eastern leadership that is at the root of the 
breakdown in relations. It is the fact that Nasser is an 
old-fashioned tinhorn Napoleon, exploiting the national- 
istic desires so well known to the West, that makes a 
nationalistic West unable to solve its differences with him. 

The instability of Egyptian political life is bound to 
produce a Nasser because Egypt has not arrived at a 
liberal way of life and indeed cannot; whatever Islam 
stands for, it is not Western liberalism. Counsels of mod- 
eration and reason fall on unheeding ears, not only be- 
cause the Egyptians feel the need to assert themselves 
but because they are asserting themselves against the 
imperative need of becoming Western. A dictatorship 
like Nasser’s is the highest form of this acceptance-rejec- 
tion of the whole civilization of the West. It is acceptance 
when Nasser dreams of the technical achievements of 
Aswan—a typical Western dream of materialistic glory. 
It is rejection when he seeks to give a body blow to the 
Western economic system on which his dreams must rest. 
The Egyptian not only does not “like” the West; he seeks 
total independence from it, and this means independence 
from the ideology of the West. Yet, he cannot live in the 
modern world without the techniques and ways of behav- 
ior for which that ideology is the essential framework. 

This. above all, is the gulf which lies between the West 
and the East. But there is another gulf—that of different 
estimates of the role of power. For the West, power is a 
norm, a feasible and indeed essential way of organizing 
a society. It has its dangers, but it is capable of being put 
to use for good ends. Power is neutral, from this point 
of view, and its result is dependent on the human who is 
manipulating it. But the concept of power as an innocent 
means to an end is one which nations without power can- 
not accept. Though they may practice it, or yearn for it, 
they cannot avow it. Hence the constant charges of hypoc- 
risy which fly back and forth between the East and West. 
In a situation where Britain has the battleships and Cey- 
lon has innocence, it is impossible for Ceylon to avow 
anything but innocence. And when the British say—quite 
correctly—that they want a base in Ceylon to protect 
the Eastern peoples from a threat to their basic ideals, 
the Ceylonese understandably cannot help but snicker. 
Perhaps the East has had so little experience in the han- 
dling of power that it does not understand its limitations 
and lacks sophistication about the real meanings of 
power. But the fact remains that the open and unashamed 
settlement of disputes on a basis of power relationships 
is something the East cannot accept. 

It is not so much that Egyptians burn with righteous 
indignation when Britain threatens to use force against 
them and in fact does so; it is rather that they burn with 
a righteous desire to have force to use against Britain. 
But that is impossible; the best they can do is to help the 
Algerians murder French civilians and feed their frustra- 
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tions. Hence, they find compromise, reasoned approaches, 
round-table talks unconvincing. The weakness of their 
power position has led them to a concept of power which 
avoids the reality of power under high-sounding phrases 
about justice. To admit the reality would be to admit a 
fatal weakness. Only the West, in its luxurious position 
of power monopoly, can admit the facts, for the facts are 
all in its favor. Hence, Westerners are surprised when 
they see their commonsensical approaches on a live-and- 
let-live basis spurned by the East. 

In the eyes of the East, diplomacy is not a means of 
regulating the power relations of states but a means to 
justice. Perhaps this is hypocrisy, but it is different from 
the hypocrisy of the West, which talks about power as a 
means to an end. The East sees it as the means which 
destroys the end; Gandhi is still the purest symbol of the 
Eastern mind. 

One should not be surprised at this “naive” reaction 
of the East to power; the West went through a phase 
much like it in the early 19th century when the utopian 
socialists also repudiated the whole idea of power and 
turned to persuasion or love as the principle of society. 
But Western liberalism with its free and competing indi- 
viduals and Marxism with its bloody fist effectively wiped 
out such ideas. 

Hence the confusion with which the West regards the 
East: What other basis is there for regularizing relations 
between the states of the East and West than that of 
power? Disagreements among Western nations are ad- 
justed on the basis of power, and it works well, does it 
not? Surely one does not have to bomb the Egyptians to 
make them see the point, does one? But one does. For the 
Fast says there is another basis, and that is justice. 

There is a third source of the West’s failure. Nation- 
hood is something which the West has invented and sent 
around the world, and it has the pride of the inventor. It 
looks upon the Eastern countries, trying to make them- 
selves into nation-states, with a lofty superiority. Some- 
times this takes the form of scolding; more often it takes 
the form of unctuous sympathy. Nationhood is portrayed 
to the East as a great goal at the end of the road, a road 
which the West has already taken, and the snobbism 
inherent in a big brother-little brother relationship is per- 
petuated. Nor is it merely Western boasting that compli- 
cates relations. The East has in fact the same illusion 
of a perfect nation lying at the end of the road; in the 
meantime, it instinctively regards the West with feelings 
of awe and inferiority which accentuate the West’s own 
snobbery. Nationhood—more than goods or wealth—is 
the thing most fiercely desired by the East. It is the cri- 
terion of status in the world, and without it the East’s 
relation to the West is that of slum society to the suburbs. 
Kind words have the same effect as a Victorian lady’s 
charity to a factory hand. For these societies are incom- 
plete by the illusory standards of the West—and they 
know it. 
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JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN, leader 
of India’s Praja Socialist party and 
Honorary President of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, issued this 
declaration recently in New Delhi. 





c Is my lot again to raise my voice 
against our distinguished Prime 
Minister. The trend of our foreign 
policy in the past few days has seri- 
ously disturbed me. The world has 
witnessed in recent days two ex- 
amples of the most cynical assault 
on human freedom, one in Egypt 
and the other in Hungary. To Egypt, 
Mr. Nehru’s reaction was immediate 
and firm and righteous. But for 
many days there was not even a 
whisper heard from New Delhi about 
Hungary. Then, one fine morning, 
the papers reported Mr. Nehru’s 
chief adviser on foreign policy, V. K. 
Krishna Menon, as having stated 
that the Hungarian question was a 
domestic affair of the Hungarian peo- 
ple. It was an astounding statement 
that left me aghast. 

Meanwhile, the Hungarian Revo- 
lution seemed to be rolling forward 
from success to success till it seemed 
to have reached its final goal of vic- 
tory. Then came the anti-climax. 
The Russian Army swooped down 
and set the seal of doom upon that 
unfortunate country. Prime Minis- 
ter Imre Nagy was arrested and. in 
true Stalinist fashion, a stooge was 
put in his place to carry out the bid- 
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ding of the invaders. It was at that 
last stage, the last act of the Hun- 
garian tragedy, that Mr. Nehru spoke 
out at the UNESCO Conference. It 
was a futile gesture because it was 
too late. The Hungarian struggle 
for freedom had started on October 
23 with huge demonstrations of 
thousands of students. On the 24th, 
Imre Nagy was carried to power on 
the rising crest of revolution. Mr. 
Nehru did not break his silence till 
November 5. It took him two weeks 
to make up his mind about an event 
the significance of which should 
have been clear to any person ac- 
quainted even slightly with the situ- 
ation in Eastern Europe. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Nehru’s belated gesture was 


_ a heartening token of the fact that 
India’s conscience was not dead and 


Mr. Menon’s was not the authentic 
voice of this country. 

But the UNESCO speech seems to 
have been the product of a passing 
mood, for our other actions have 
given it the lie. When the first reso- 
lution on Hungary was adopted by 


_ the UN, India, surprisingly enough, 
_ had abstained. A report from New 


Delhi explained that instructions had 
not reached our permanent repre- 
sentative in time. But Mr. Krishna 
Menon subsequently contradicted 
that report and revealed that the 
abstention was deliberate. Then came 
Mr. Nehru’s astonishing speech at 
Calcutta. Evidently Mr. Nehru had 


| second or rather third thoughts and 
_ tevised the opinion expressed earlier 
_ at the UNESCO Conference. Finally 


came the crowning piece of this 


' shameful story, namely India’s op- 


position to the second resolution on 
Hungary and Mr. Menon’s speech of 
November 9, A more perverse and 
false view of the situation could have 
hardly been imagined. As an Indian, 


I hang my head in shame that a 


spokesman of my country should 
have gone so far in cynical disregard 
of the truth and the fundamental 
principles of freedom and peace that 
are said to guide our international 
conduct, 


What happened in Hungary is not 
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at all difficult to understand. As the 
process of de-Stalinization went on, 
Communists the world over gathered 
courage and began to assert their in- 
dependence of Moscow. Stalin’s 
stooges fell in disgrace and his vic- 
tims began to be rehabilitated. Mos- 
cow, after its own drastic exposure 
of Stalin’s tyranny, could not check 
this process—even though it tried to 
do so as in Poland, where Khrush- 
chev himself had tried personally to 
intervene. But there was a limit be- 
yond which Moscow was not pre- 
pared to let this assertion of national 
freedom go. In Hungary this is ex- 
actly what happened. 

Imre Nagy, impelled almost hourly 
by the rising tide of the popular 
revolution, renounced the Commun- 
ist monopoly of power and formed a 
national-front government; promised 
free elections as soon as possible; 
repudiated the hated Warsaw treaty; 
proclaimed the neutrality of Hun- 
gary; asked the UN to order the Rus- 
sians to quit and to honor the newly- 
proclaimed neutrality. This declara- 
tion of complete independence could 
not be tolerated by the Russian over- 
lords and, encouraged perhaps by 
the example of Anglo-French aggres- 
sion in Egypt and taking advantage 
of the fact that the world’s attention 
was diverted elsewhere, they decided 
to strike at Hungary. 

The account that Mr. Nehru gave 
in Calcutta of the course of Hungar- 
ian events does not square with the 
facts as reported in the Indian press, 
which happens to be the only source 
of my information. Mr. Nehru, of 
course, had other sources, such as 
Mr. Bulganin. Our country spends 
a tremendous amount on its foreign 
service. I wonder if this service has 
proved to be of any use to us as a 
source of vital information. Nobody 
would think of asking Eden to give 
us information about Egypt, but that 
is the kind of thing we seem to be 
doing in the case of Hungary. This 
is too sad for words. 

In his recital of Hungarian events, 
Mr. Nehru spoke of the stronger wing 
of the Imre Nagy Government hav- 


ing asked for Russian help to sup- 
press disorder. All reports have 
agreed that Nagy had the overwhelm- 
ing support of his people. This 
“stronger wing” story has appar- 
ently been invented by the Russians 
to justify their invasion of Hungary 
and crushing of the people’s revolu- 
tion. 

There are today two imperialistic 
systems in being: One is the old sys- 
tem of colonial imperialism; we 
can easily identify the first having 
seen its features from close quarters. 
But the other seems to deceive some 
people. The Eastern European na- 
tions have oiten been described by 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. Menon as sover- 
eign states, while it has been clear 
to everyone who tried to find out 
the facts that they were nothing but 
Russian satellites ruled by Russian 
stooges. If this was not clear be- 
fore, Khrushchev’s recital of Stalin’s 
crimes should have removed ll 
doubts. Even after that, if any 
doubts had persisted, they should 
have been removed by the happen- 
ings in Poland and Hungary. 

Russia has no right to be in Hun- 
gary. To talk of a treaty in this con- 
text is to make a mockery of free- 
dom. Anthony Eden also talks of 
treaties with Egypt. What is a treaty 
worth which is imposed by force by a 
mighty power upon a weak and pros- 
trate country? No one can question 
the right of the Hungarian or any 
other people, including the Indian 
people, to choose a Communist form 
of government if they so desire. 
That would be a domestic affair. But 
when a big power by armed inter- 
vention tries to impose in another 
country its own puppets in power, it 
no longer remains a domestic ques- 
tion but becomes an_ international 
issue of the highest importance. To 
apply one set of rules to Egypt and 
another to Hungary is to make use 
of a double standard which, to say 
the least, is unworthy of this coun- 
try. The sooner we renounce the 
double standard, the better for In- 
dia’s honor, the peace of the world 
and good will among nations. 
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A LONG TIME ago, I filled this 
space by relating a yarn with 
which my father used to entertain 
his admiring family. Once, some 
years before the Civil War, he was 
driving his favorite pair of horses 
from his farm in Orange, Ohio to 
Cleveland. Soon his pleasant medita- 
tions were broken by the sight of a 
Negro hurrying along on foot and 
obviously in deep trouble. He ex- 
plained that his master and an offi- 
cer of the law were following him. 
And, indeed, the pursuers could be 
seen coming along at great speed in 
a buggy drawn by a spirited horse. 
The Fugitive Slave Law, passed in 
1850, made it a crime to assist a slave 
in making his escape. But this was 
a case in which the sense of human 
need superseded respect for the law. 
Father told the man to jump on the 
seat beside him and hold on tight. 
It was some eight or ten miles to the 
Cleveland dock where so many thou- 
sands of fugitives had ended their 
perilous journey across Ohio by way 
of the Underground Railroad and, 
finally, crossed the gangplank of a 
boat bound for Canada and freedom. 
From this point on, the odyssey as 
my father gave it to us was a paean 
in praise of his noble horses. I well 
recall their names, Bill and Jen. They 
were only a pair of farm horses at- 
tached to a farm wagon, but how 
they did go! It seemed as if they 
had a sense of the importance of 
their efforts. The slave-owner with 
his deputy sheriff was close behind 
shouting threats. But Bill and Jen, 
with the wagon jouncing over stones 
and ruts, always managed to keep 
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just out of reach. At last, after 
spreading terror and confusion along 
the city streets, the two vehicles 
dashed onto the steamer’s wharf just 
as the whistle was blowing for de- 
parture. The captain and his men 
understood at once what all the ex- 
citement was about. At that port at 
that time, this sort of thing was not 
unusual. In an instant, the man was 
across the gangplank and beyond the 
authority of his former master. 
The Southerner, of course, had 
been deprived of a valuable piece of 
property—perhaps worth a thousand 
dollars. He had the law on his side, 
his temper was at the boiling point, 
and he was all set to take it out of 
my father’s hide. Father, it seemed, 
looked forward to the encounter with 
great pleasure. He regaled us with 
the exact words uttered by each of 
the prospective 
they were good, lusty, spirited words. 
But I am skeptical about this part of 
the narrative; father was a man of 
vivid imagination, and much telling 
had given him an opportunity to touch 
up the high points. All I am sure of 
is that there was a fine exhibition of 
the resources of the English tongue 


combatants—and 


but, in the end, no fight. The on- 
lookers were on the side of father 
and the escaped black man. All that 
the frustrated Southerner could do 
was to depart sadly for home. 

All of this came back to me the 
other day when I happened to get 
hold of a book, Mysteries of Ohio’s 
Underground Railroads, by one of 
Wilbert 
Henry Siebert. During his vacations 
while teaching at Ohio State Univer- 


my old history teachers, 


By William E. Bohn 


The Underground 
Railroad 


sity, Professor Siebert has spent his 
time traveling up and down and 
across the state of Ohio ferreting out 
every available bit of information 
about how the Abolitionists helped 
the slaves travel from the Ohio River 
to Lake Erie on their way to libera. 
tion. Most of this careful research 
work was done 50 or 60 years ago, 
while many of those who remembered 
about these things were still alive and 
able to tell their stories. Every item 
is carefully authenticated. And Pro. 
fessor Siebert’s diagrams show that 
one branch of the “railroad” went 
past father’s farm on its way to 
Cleveland. 

In connection with the present con. 
flict over integration, it seems to me 
that this book has importance. It puts 
the history of Negro progress in per- 
spective. Only a century ago, these 
people were fleeing in terror across 
the land. The law was against them. 
They traveled secretly at night. They 
were concealed in hidden rooms, in 
caves, in deep hollows in the woods. 
At a number of points, especially 
along the lake, there were tunnels 
through which they could escape to 
highways or wharfs. Practicallv none 
of them could read or write. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe lived in Cincinnati. 
where thousands of these escapees 
crossed the Ohio. For 18 years, she 
harbored many of them in her own 
house and heard their tales. A slave 
woman, actually named Eliza, crossed 
the river, not on blocks of ice but 
on ice which was thawing and there: 
fore was covered with icy water. 


Now the descendants of these help: | 
less, tormented slaves are taking a0 | 


important part in the industrial, po 
litical and cultural life of this cour 
try. They have decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on their side. It is white 
men opposed to them who are break: 
ing the law. At Montgomery, Ale 
bama, they have organized a highly 
effective Gandhian strike. Their son 
and daughters are in many of the 
universities of the South. No matter 
what anyone says or does, these off 
cannot 


spring of slaves 


down. 
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Resource Policies to Be Reappraised 


By Samuel Markham 


PORTLAND 

FTER analyzing the heavy beat- 
Ai. Republicans took in local 
campaigns in the mountain states 
and the Pacific Northwest, the Ad- 
ministration announced that it would 
reappraise its natural-resource poli- 
cies. Well it might, since these poli- 
cies were mainly responsible for the 


| loss of Senate seats in Oregon, Wash- 


ington, Idaho, Colorado, Nevada and 
Arizona—states where the develop- 


_ ment of natural resources is closely 


associated with economic conditions. 
The Eisenhower Administration, 


shortly after taking office, began a 


systematic reversal of the conserva- 
tion policies inaugurated by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and carried on by 
Harry Truman. It tried to substitute 
for Federal development of Western 
natural resources something it called 
a “partnership program.” Although 
never clearly spelled out, the partner- 
ship was essentially a policy of letting 
private enterprise develop whatever 


_ Tesources it could and would develop, 
_ with the Government offering any 


ng an | assistance that might be needed. 


Concretely, this policy would have 
allowed the big grazing interests to 
gain perpetual control of the range- 
lands of the national forests, whereas 
now they have only permittee status. 
However, a bill to bring this about, 
introduced by Representative Harris 
Ellsworth of Oregon, was killed by 
the Republican 83rd Congress. An- 
other aspect of the partnership was to 
turn valuable water-power sites over 
to private companies, with the Gov- 
ernment financing the flood-control 
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and other non-reimbursable features, 
such as fish ladders. Representative 
Sam Coon of Oregon introduced a 
bill that would have given a Pacific 
Northwest utility combine all the 
power from the proposed John Day 
dam on the Columbia River for 50 
years at bargain prices, the Govern- 
ment itself building the dam. The 
Democratic 84th Congress killed 
Coon’s bill. 

Another aspect of the so-called 
partnership program was to increase 
the rates on power generated by Fed- 
eral dams in the Southwest, on the 
theory that the Government should 
not subsidize power users. This pro- 
posal, which is about to go into effect, 
resulted in a widespread revolt 
among farmers who had banded to- 
gether in rural electric cooperatives. 

The most disastrous feature of the 
partnership program was the give- 
away of the Hell’s Canyon site on the 
Snake River to the Idaho Power 
Company. This dam, now being built 
as the first of a series of three, will 
result in the loss of a big block of 
low-cost power to Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and the further loss of valu- 
able flood control to the entire Co- 
lumbia Basin. 

Other Administration decisions 
also brought widespread discontent. 
This was true, for example, in the 
case of the tidelands-oil giveaway, 
which robbed the Western states of 
the share of oil revenues that would 
have accrued to them in the oil-for- 
education amendment. It was true, 
too, concerning the Al Sarena mining 
claims in an Oregon national forest, 


which gave an Alabama company 
$350,000 worth of timber on pay- 
ment of a mere $2,500 for patenting 
fees. 

Such policies plainly resulted in 
the defeat of numerous Republican 
Congressional candidates. Here in the 
Pacific Northwest, Senator Wayne 
Morse, campaigning mainly on con- 
servation issues, defeated Douglas 
McKay, former Secretary of the In- 
terior, who had sponsored many of 
the giveaways. Senator Warren Mag- 
nuson easily defeated Governor Ar- 
thur Langlie, a well-known proponent 
of the partnership. Senator Herman 
Welker, who fought the Democratic 
Hell’s Canyon bill and consistently 
defended the Idaho Power Company’s 
right to the Snake River, was beaten 
by the relatively unknown Democrat 
Frank Church in Idaho. In Oregon, 
Congressmen Coon and Ellsworth, 
running in strongly Republican dis- 
tricts, went down mainly because of 
their sponsorship of so-called partner- 
ship bills that would have given dam 
sites on the Columbia and McKenzie 
Rivers to private enterprise. 

In addition, the Republicans lost 
control of state legislatures and Gov- 
ernorships in Oregon and Washing- 
ton as a result of their opposition to 
continued Federal development of the 
Columbia Basin’s magnificent water 
resources. The voters realized that 
the partnership had resulted in com- 
plete stoppage of the Columbia River 
control plan, under which over 6 
million kilowatts of Federal power 
capacity had been developed in the 
past 20 years—power which resulted 
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in low electric bills for homes, farms 
and shops and promised the advent 
of large metallurgical industries. 
With their sweeping Congressional 
and _ state-house victories, Western 
Democrats have become a vital lib- 
eral force in Congress. They control 
10 seats in the Senate and more in 
the House. Acting in concert, these 
groups not only can nullify any fu- 
ture giveaways but may be able to 
put across measures to continue Fed- 


eral development of waters, soils and 
forests. 

The people in the West have obvi- 
ously been fully educated on the 
meaning of conservation, and they 
have implemented their knowledge at 
the polls. Except for California, the 
West is sparsely populated, has rela- 
tively little local capital, is short of 
technical skills, and can only look to 
the Federal Government for further 
development of its rich and varied 


natural resources. Realizing this fact, 
the Democrats since 1933 have con. 
sistently sponsored Federal projects, 
The big dams on the Columbia River, 
the vast reclamation projects, the 
national-forest system, and even the 
national parks are all monuments to 
the principle that resources which 
local capital cannot develop must be 
developed by the Federal Govern. 
ment for the benefit not only of the 
region but of the nation as a whole. 


St. Louis Welcomes Hungarian Refugees 


St. Louis 
HE OBVIOUS and logical place for 
St. Louis to begin absorbing its 
new contingent of Hungarian refug- 
ees is the St. Stephen of Hungary 
Catholic Church at 1041 Chouteau 
Avenue. This church is a red-brick 
building in a blighted downtown 
area, far from the green suburbs 
where most of the parishioners live. 
Its pastor is a warm-hearted and hos- 
pitable man, the Reverend John Gy- 
armathy. Members of his flock of 
100 families are just as Hungarian 
and just as American as he is, which 
is saying a great deal, and if any- 
body in this city is qualified to give 
newly arrived Hungarians a hospit- 
able welcome, they are. 

Father Gyarmathy, known widely 
as Father John, studied to be a med- 
ical missionary and once served 
briefly in the Congo. For 20 years 
he was a chaplain in the Hungarian 
Army, serving with the Royal Life 
Guard at Budapest. He has lived in 
St. Louis for 22 years and is now 
67. His life here is one of great 
simplicity, but he retains about him 
a kind of elegant courtesy and bluff 
good fellowship. Since World War 
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By William K. Wyant Jr. 


II, his little church has been receiv- 
ing station for some 60 Hungarian 
displaced-person families. These are 
now established in St. Louis and 
form a substantial percentage of the 
parish membership. 

In recent days, when the Reverend 
Victor T. Suren, director of the St. 
Louis Resettlement Committee for 
Catholic Refugees, sought help in 
welcoming 200 more Hungarians, 
the St. Stephen of Hungary Church 
offered to make permanent homes 
for 30 families and provide tempor- 
ary housing for 30 more. An agency 
called the American-Hungarian Wel- 
fare Committee was organized to fi- 
nance the project. Heading the wel- 
fare committee was a St. Louisan 
named Arpad L. Kertesz, who not 
so many years ago was _ himself 
brought here 
Father Suren’s agency. He came in 
1950, to be exact, and is now a citi- 
zen. 


under auspices of 


When all these activities were pub- 
licized, many St. Louis citizens were 
delighted at a chance to assist flesh- 
and-blood victims of Communist op- 
pression. The outrages in Hungary 
caused the deepest kind of indigna- 
tion and frustration. Father Suren 
and Father Gyarmathy were kept 
busy at their telephones, talking to 
people who wanted to help. Women 
called up to inquire whether there 


were children for adoption. Other 
people offered homes and jobs. At 
the church, clothing donated by par- 
ishioners and other well-wishers ac: 
cumulated. A market proprietor told 
Father Gyarmathy he would see that 
the newcomers had plenty to eat. A 
large dairy contracted to supply free 
milk, butter and cheese in unlimited 
quantities. 

“Many good Yankee Americans 
have come forward,” Father John 
told a reporter. “Very nice people. 
I just adore them. I am proud to 
be an American.” 

Fifty men and women of the par- 
ish spent most of a Sunday cleaning 
the basement recreation rooms where 
the Hungarians were to be quartered. 
Also placed in readiness was an up- 
stairs refectory and kitchen, ordin- 
arily used for meetings of the Ladies 
Altar Society. The American Red 
Cross furnished cots and bedding. 
The place was somewhat bare but it 
was cheerful, and the fragrance of 
chicken paprika was everywhere. 

In gold letters on a dark red board 
above the stage of the women’s dor: 
mitory was a credo in Hungarian. 
Father Gyarmathy said it could be 
translated as follows: 

“T believe in a God; I believe in 4 
Fatherland; I believe in an everlast: 
ing truth of God; I believe in the 
resurrection of Hungary. Amen.” 
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GUEST COLUMN 






ARGUS " 
O* November 9, 1956, Ivan Ivan- 


ovich Nincompupov received a 
summons from his district’s Commu- 
nist party committee. Nincompupov 
had completed his military service 
about two years ago and was now 
in reserve. He worked in a bakery 
called “No Dough But Nuts to You” 
(formerly ‘“Stalin’s Doughnuts’’), 
and he lived, with his old parents 
and a 9-year-old sister, in a small 
but sumptuous room of a magnificent 
four-room flat shared by five other 
families. 

He was proud and happy to be a 
citizen of the land of Communism. 
He was a fine and upstanding Soviet 
citizen, mindful of his obligations, 


guarding carefully the state property © 


entrusted to him, never stealing more 
doughnuts than the traffic could 
bear. He marched voluntarily in all 
parades, oversubscribed voluntarily 
to all Government loans, attended vol- 
untarily all meetings, and voted vol- 
untarily for all resolutions such as 
“The ‘No Dough But Nuts to You’ 
bakery voices its deep resentment and 
indignation over the suppression of 
civil liberties in the United States,” 
or “The ‘No Dough But Nuts to 
You’ bakery demands the immediate 
abolition of the armament race and 
the acceptance of the proposals of 
Comrade Bulganin,” or “The ‘No 
Dough But Nuts to You’ bakery sends 
its warmest greetings to Comrade 
Pablo Picasso upon his completion 
of a painting of a dove that looks 
like a dove.” 

Nincompupov would also have vol- 
unteered to go to Siberia to develop 
virgin lands had he received an order 
to do so, However, he had already 
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The Genesis of 
A Soviet Volunteer 


volunteered to work overtime and 
forego all holidays. 

He was about to marry a fine, up- 
standing Soviet girl, Nina, who 
worked in a ladies’ undergarment fac- 
tory called “Marx’s Petticoat.” 

Nincompupov went to the district 
Party headquarters with some trepi- 
dation. “And now what?” he thought. 
“What have I failed to volunteer for 
this time?” 

He was met by the District Com- 
mittee Secretary, a fine, upstanding 
Communist, a warm patriot and ex- 
emplary leader of men. 

“Your name,” the Secretary de- 
manded in a somewhat rasping voice 
and hiccuped. He had spent most of 
the previous night in the company 
of a few other true and exemplary 
Communists, and the abundance of 
toasts for international peace and 
solidarity had given him the hiccups. 

“Ivan Ivanovich Nincompupov, 
Comrade Secretary.” 

“Reserve, 1954?” 

“Yes, Comrade Secretary.” 

“Well, then,” the Secretary said. 
“You know what’s happening in the 
world. You’ve read in our newspa- 
pers about the dastardly attack of the 
capitalists on a defenseless people. 
That powerful and ruthless aggres- 
sor, the State of Israel, has invaded 
democratic, peace-loving Egypt. The 
Anglo-French imperialists have seized 
upon this opportunity to re-establish 
their colonial rule over Egypt and de- 
pose the government of Marshal Nas- 
ser.” The Secretary hiccuped and 
corrected himself: “I mean Colonel 
Nasser. Egypt is not yet a people’s 
democracy. We must condemn this 
crime with utmost vigor.” 


“That’s right,’ §Nincompupov 
agreed. “We must condemn this 
crime with utmost vigor.” 

“The entire population of the So- © 
viet Union is filled with indignation. 
Our wrath is boundless. We can 
hardly contain ourselves.” 

“Very true, Comrade Secretary,” 
Nincompupov said. “We can hardly 
contain ourselves.” 

“We're all raring to go to the aid 
of a progressive and peace-loving 
country, a staunch friend of the So- 
viet Union, a valiant defender of 
civilization against the onslaught of 
barbarians who are desperately try- 
ing to unleash a new world war.” 

“Long live Egypt! Down with the 
invaders!” Nincompupov echoed. 

“Our government,” the Secretary 
declared, “is flooded with applica- 
tions from Soviet citizens from all 
parts of our country who are anxious 
to serve as volunteers in the cause of 
freedom. The quota for our district 
is 65 volunteers. Here’s your appli- 
cation, Comrade Nincompupov. Sign 
right here. In the name cf our party 
and our government, I congratulate 
you on your devotion to the princi- 
ple of independence for all nations. 
What are you waiting for? I’m tell- 
ing you: Sign right here.” 

“But, Comrade Secretary,” Nin- 
compupov said weakly, “it’s so sud- 
den. I’m getting married next month. 
And I have a family to support. An 
old father, an old mother and an old 
9-year-old sister.” 

“You mean, you refuse to volun- 
teer? I see,” the Secretary said. 

“No, no, no!” Nincompupov ex- 
claimed. “I don’t refuse to volunteer. 
Of course I volunteer. I volunteer vol- 
untarily. On my own volition.” And 
he quickly signed his name. 

“Splendid,” the Secretary said. “I 
already have 50 volunteers. Only fif- 
teen more to go. I don’t know if they 
want me to surpass my quota. By the 
way—you may have to stop for a 
short while in Budapest. You'll like 
it there. It’s a merry city.” 

“Yes, Comrade,” Nincompupov 
agreed. “It’s a merry city.” 





Soviet repression in Hungary antagonizes Western Communists 


Europe’s New 


Anti-Communist Communists 


By Daniel Bell 


Paris 
OT SINCE Spain has an event so quickened the emo- 
N tions of Europe as the fighting in Budapest. At 
Oxford, Cambridge, London and Leeds, thousands of 
university students organized days of mourning, and, 
from meager pockets, contributed thousands of pounds 
for Hungarian relief. In Paris, a mob of youths, stirred 
by a memorial meeting at the Arch of Triumph, marched 
on the offices of Humanité, the French Communist daily, 
and fired several floors of the building. Jean-Paul Sartre, 
whose mercurial moods reflect the ideological unease of 
the French intellectuals, returned home from a friend’s 
house, where he had seen some television films of Russian 
tanks in Budapest, and declared: 

“It is an abject lie to pretend that the workers are fight- 
ing at the side of the Soviet troops. It is an entire people 
and not a handful of armed refugees that are being fired 
upon by the Red Army. . . . I condemn the Soviet aggres- 
sion wholeheartedly and without any reserve whatever.” 

And in Italy, Vasco Pratolini, whose novels of prole- 
tarian life in Florence had made him, along with Moravia 
and Vittorini, one of Italy’s major postwar writers, an- 
nounced his break with the Italian Communist party in 
the left-wing weekly /] Punto—after Unita, organ of the 
Italian Communist party, had refused to print his denun- 
ciation of Russia’s actions. 

The analogy to Spain is relevant, and comes spontane- 
ously to people’s minds: The demands of the Hungarian 
people were simple, the nature of the Russian aggression 
clear, and, most important, the emotional ferment is tak- 
ing place largely among students, writers and intellectuals, 
who traditionally have formed the Left in Europe, and 
whose emotional identification with the Russian Revolu- 
tion had given the Communist movement, even after the 
Rajk hanging, the Slansky trial and the Jewish-doctors 
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plot, some continuing semblance of intellectual respecta- 
bility. Now all that is gone. 

Does that mean the disintegration of the Communist 
parties of Western Europe, or the possibility that some 
parties might declare their ideological independence of 
Moscow and actually go on a road of their own? No 
single answer is possible. If Tito had raised the banner 
of independence, substantial sections of the Italian, Brit- 
ish and Norwegian Communist parties would have begun 
open struggles against the existing leadership. But Tito’s 
equivocal support of Kadar and his arrest of Djilas have 
dashed the hopes of many dissident Communists. 

What remains is confusion, with the likelihood that the 
Communist parties of France and Italy will emerge as 
hard-core parties, stripped of any respectable intellectual 
support, yet powerful political entities nonetheless. The 
reasons lie in the relationship of these parties to other 
“left” forces in their countries. 

In Britain, the Communist party is in shambles. Kings- 
ley Martin, editor of the left-wing New Statesman and 
Nation, writing in his column under the signature of 
“Critic,” said: “Russia has, I think, finally destroyed the 
illusions of all but a handful of its fanatical partisans.” 
Seven of the Daily Worker’s staff of 30 have left the 
paper, including the paper’s cartoonist, film critic and its 
Budapest correspondent—who protested the fact that the 
Daily Worker had cut and then refused to print his eye- 
witness dispatches on the Hungarian events. (“I described 
the rejoicing of the people at their national revolution 
over a ruthless police dictatorship. I described, without 
in any sense approving of mob justice, the lynching of 
AVH men [secret police]. I argued that there was no 
‘white terror’ in Hungary. I asked: ‘If the Soviet inter- 
vention was necessary to put down counter-revolution, 
how is to be explained that some of the fiercest resistance 
of all was in the working-class districts of Ujpest and 
Csepel?’ ” said Peter Fryer, the Worker’s Budapest corre- 
spondent, in explaining which dispatches were omitted.) 
The Communist party’s base in the British trade unions, 
which has been quite extensive, has been broken. John 
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Horner, secretary of the Fire Brigades Union and a mem- 
ber of the party’s executive committee, resigned, as did 
Alex Moffat, a party member for 32 years, who had been 
one of the Communist stalwarts among the Scottish 
miners. 

Most important, the young intellectuals grouped around 
The Reasoner, an unofficial Communist discussion organ, 
have quit. The Reasoner had been started by two young 
university lecturers, E. P. Thompson and John Saville, 
one at Leeds, the other at Hull, to discuss a reorientation 
in Communist ideology as a result of the Khrushchev 
speech. The Reasoner had attracted the support of Pro- 
fessor Hyman Levy, a well-known mathematician and 
author of a standard volume on dialectical materialism, 
of Christopher Hill, a well-known historian, and other 
leading academic Communists. When the Central Com- 
mittee, before the events in Hungary, ordered Thompson 
and Saville to suspend The Reasoner, the party’s intellec- 
tuals rallied to its support. But in their last issue the 
editors call Russia’s action a “criminal blunder” and dis- 
sociate themselves from the British Communist leader- 
ship. 

The Communist party of Italy has suffered hard blows. 
Shortly after Ernéd Gero had called upon Russian troops 
to intervene, the Communist-led Italian Confederation of 
Labor (CGIL), at a meeting on October 27 presided 
over by its secretary, Giuseppe Di Vittorio, declared that 
“these tragic events constitute a historical and definitive 
condemnation of undemocratic methods of govern- 
ment,” and deplored the fact “that foreign troops were 
called upon to intervene in Hungary and that they 
did so.” 

This spectacular and unprecedented declaration by the 
largest Communist-led labor movement in Western Europe 
became a rallying point for those who have been seeking 
to shake the leadership of Togliatti in the Italian Commu- 
nist party. 

Di Vittorio’s follow-up statement that “those who 
imagine it will be possible for things to continue in the 
socialist world as before are mistaken” was endorsed by 
Dozza, the Communist Mayor of Bologna; the Communist 
Senators Terracini and Marchesi; Eugenio Reale, the 
former Italian Ambassador to Poland; and the deputies 
Corbi and Giolitti, who lead a group of about 30 opposi- 
tion members in the Communist Parliamentary group. 
Resolutions expressing solidarity with Hungary were 
passed by Communist party Iccals in Udina, Mantua 
and Cueno, and received the approval of the Communist 
Mayor of La Spezia. 

Equally serious disruptions occurred in Italian Com- 
munist intellectual circles. Eleven editors of the “progres- 
sive” newspapers Il Paese and Paese Sera (published in 
Rome), all of them members of the Communist party, 
wrote a letter of protest to Unita against the party 
newspaper’s version of the events in Hungary. A group 
of 95 Communist and “progressive” intellectuals (includ- 
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ing Carlo Muscetta, former editor of the review Societa; 
Natalino Sapegno, Gaetano Trombatore and Vezio Crisa- 
fulli, three distinguished scientists; and many contribu- 
tors to the weekly /1 Contemporaneo) signed a statement 
which they asked to be printed in Unita. The party’s 
political bureau, to avoid embarrassment, slipped the text 
to the Ansa Press Agency, which released it, whereupon 
the party accused the signers of a “breach of discipline,” 
causing some of the individuals to repent. 

Hundreds of individual Communists, principally from 
the professional groups, have resigned. The defection of 
Pratolini is a sharp blow to the party’s prestige in the 
literary field. But the greater number of important Com- 
munists who have expressed dissatisfaction with the 
party’s stand on Hungary, particularly the deputies and 
the trade-union officials, have not left. They are gathering 
forces for the Italian Communist party congress which 
opens next month. It is likely that Togliatti, walking a 
careful tightrope, will retain control. A prudent man, it is 
unlikely that he will expel the dissidents. Whether they 
defect—and lose their privileges—remains to be seen. 

In France, the most spectacular developments have 
taken place among the intellectuals. Not only was Sartre’s 
invective blunt and final (“. . . it is not and never will 
be possible to resume relations with the men who are 
currently running the French Communist party. Every 
one of their phrases, their every move, is the outgrowth 
of thirty years of lies and sclerosis”), but the events in 
Hungary exploded the Comité National des Ecrivains 
(CNE), the organization of writers which had grown out 
of the Resistance and which the Communists had con- 
trolled. In a unanimity rare in French intellectual life, 
almost every writer of standing was moved to protest 
against the threat to the Hungarian writers, the majority 
of whom, after all, were Communists who had supported 
fully the regime of Imre Nagy. Even the CNE, headed by 
Louis Aragon, the novelist and director of Les Lettres 
Frangaises, issued a statement asking the Kadar Govern- 
ment to safeguard the “life, physical liberty and moral 
interests of Hungarian writers and intellectuals.” 

Fearing even this breach, Humeanité warned the party 
intellectuals they would be judged severely if they signed 
anti-Soviet petitions. Even so, four of the leading Com- 
munist writers in France, Claude Morgan, an editor of 
Les Lettres Frangaises, Claude Roy, whose book on China 
had been widely circulated, J. F. Rolland, a young phi- 
losopher, and Roger Vailland, signed a statement denounc- 
ing Soviet military intervention. The failure of the CNE, 
however, to take a stronger stand led its most prominent 
non-Communists to stalk out. These included Marcel 
Pagnol of the Académie Francaise, Roger Ikor, winner 
of the 1955 Goncourt prize, Pierre Seghers, and dozens 
of others. 

Among the quondam fellow-traveling groups, reaction 
was equally sharp. Over 150 contributors to the liberal 
Catholic intellectual magazine Esprit, which is probably 
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the most influential magazine among intellectuals in 
France, expressed “their unequivocal indignation at the 
brutal intervention of the Russian army against the Hun- 
garian people.” Another manifesto signed by the leading 
contributors to France-Observateur (a more high-brow 
version of the National Guardian), edited by Claude 
Bourdet. one of the heroes of the Resistance, and 
Témoignage Chrétien (Christian Witness) denounced 
the Soviet action. Francois Mauriac, the leading Catholic 
novelist, and Edouard Herriot, the “old man” of the Radi- 
cal party, resigned from the Franco-Soviet Friendship 
Society. 

Despite the collapse of the intellectual periphery, how- 
ever, the core of the party seemingly remains untouched. 
Shortly before the events in Hungary, Aimé Césaire, a 
surrealist poet and a Negro Communist deputy from 
Martinique, resigned from the Communist party for its re- 
fusal to change its Stalinist habits. But few other figures 
have left. True, the party has been unable to mobilize 
any counter-demonstrations as it did consistently in the 
postwar years. The day after Humanité was burned, the 
Communist party announced a giant mobilization to beat 
back the “advancing forces of fascism.” The night of the 
demonstration, Paris was tenser than it had been at any 
time since the war. Rumors swept the city that the Com- 
munists were mobilizing “the Algerians” in the northeast 
sector of the city and would come storming down the 
Champs Elysées. Trucks containing thousands of Gardes 
Républicains rumbled through the cobbled streets, and 
groups in full pack took up strategic stations around 
Madeleine, the side streets near the Etoile and other cen- 
tral spots. 

But it was an empty alarum. The Communists could 
mobilize less than 7,000 persons, and the crowds were 
easily contained around the Place de la République, far 
away from the center of the city. A few days later, the 
Communist-controlled General Confederation of Labor 
(CGT) called for a one-hour general strike, not in defense 
of the Communist party but against the “rising forces of 
fascism”; the strike was a complete and dismal failure. 
The setback was so severe that a week later Le Peuple, 
organ of the CGT, carried a front-page declaration claim- 
ing that all differing points of view about Hungary were 
compatible within the organization! 

And yet, while there has been much confusion and 
questioning among the French workers. few of the Com- 
munist-led unions, other than the printers, have expressed 
solidarity with the Hungarian workers, and thus far there 
have been few major defections. One reason seems fairly 
clear. Defections occur where there is a “bridge” to a 
nearby world. People come out in groups, not as indi- 
viduals, and, so to speak, with their guns; in politics, 
there is no unconditional surrender, at least not ideologi- 
cally. In England, the strong left wing within the Labor 
party offers a haven for the Communists disillusioned 
with Russia. In Italy, the Nenni Socialist party, which 
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has an influence within the Italian Confederation of 
Labor, is a possible stepping-stone outside the Communist 
orbit. The intellectuals have their magazines to provide 
havens. In fact, with such magazines as France-Observa- 
teur, 11 Punto and the New Statesman and Nation, the 
independent “Left” has an effective chain of magazine 
opinion. 

But in France the workers particularly have no such 
outlets. The non-Communist Force Ouvriére and the 
Christian labor federation are weak. The Socialist party 
has no outstanding leadership, while Mollet’s blustering 
position on North Africa and Suez has made him a comic 
figure among left intellectuals and workers. 

At best, there will be some erosion, some drifting away 
into apathy. The deeply ingrained streak of suspicion of 
the other classes which has always marked French work- 
ing-class attitudes remains the basic bulwark of Commu- 
nist party strength. Most of the French Communists read 
only the party press, and all other news is greeted with 
suspicion and hostility. For the past four years, the 
French Communist party has lived in severe isolation 
from the rest of the country. At this time, that isolation 
is, paradoxically, the source of its cohesion. 

This isolation doesn’t make it less, but more danger- 
ous. For, if only to close ranks, the party will become 
more militant, more aggressive. The Communists have 
learned the psychological wisdom that in constant action 
they can keep their own doubters in line, that in conflict 
loyalties once again become engaged, and that in aggres- 
siveness they can polarize a political situation and once 
again, perhaps, stampede the “emotional leftists” while 
splitting the political center. Hence, in the next year the 
European Communist parties will take a “militant” left 
line, playing up colonial issues, exploiting all domestic 
discontents. 

But what of the Communists who have defected? 
Where will they go? In the bewildering categories of con- 
temporary politics, a new type is arising. If there once 
was the anti-anti-Communist, there is now the anti-Com- 
munist Communist. Gomulka is their hero, and all hopes 
are now pinned on his ability to cut away from Moscow. 
They are still, ideologically, Communists, but the mys- 
tique of Russia has been destroyed. The job was begun 
by Khrushchev with his attack on the “cult of personal- 
ity.” It was finished by the Kremlin when the order to 
destroy the Hungarian Revolution was given. 

Whether such individuals stay Communists, or begin. 
as Pratolini has, to follow the long road of Silone. 
Koestler et al. to the understanding that liberty, not “the 
Party,” is the basic prerequisite of socialism, remains to 
be seen. Among the “left intellectuals” many regroupings 
are taking place. Many “new roads” are being discovered. 
An old Talmudic remark has it that if you don’t know 
where you are going, any road will take you there. So 
far, in their bewilderment, most of the new anti-Commu- 
nist Communists don’t know where they are going. 
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With the end of Odria's dictatorship, the country seems 


to be entering a new period of social change 


Peru Tries Democracy 


By Robert J. Alexander 


which make Latin American poli- 
tics so disconcerting, Peru has been 
transformed in recent months from 
a dictatorship into a country which 
is at least formally a democracy. Gen- 
eral Manuel Odria, the dictator, has 
turned over his power to a candidate 
elected with the backing of Peru’s 
majority party, the APRA. 

Odria had seized power in an 
Army coup détat in October 1948 
and had himself “elected” without 
opposition two years later. Until a 
few months before his retirement, it 
seemed probable that he would have 
himself “re-elected” in the usual 
manner of Latin American dictators. 
There seem to be two basic reasons 
why Odria instead had to step down: 
A split had developed in the Army, 
and the big economic interests back- 
ing the regime had turned against it. 

Since the rise of the APRA in 
1930, Peru has usually been governed 
by dictatorships based on an alliance 
between the Army and powerful land- 
holding-commercial interests. These 
reactionary elements have been 
united in fear and hatred of the 
APRA, a moderate leftist party which 
seeks fundamental but necessary 
changes in the country’s economic and 
social structure. Since the apristas 
from their inception have been the 
majority party, they could be kept 
from power only by dictatorship. 

The apristas have been systemati- 
cally denounced as “fascists,” “Com- 
munists” or both, and have been ac- 
cused of seeking to establish a dicta- 
torship and using strong-arm meth- 
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ods. In reality, they have sought to 
work out a democratic social pro- 
gram, including opposition to Peru’s 
semi-feudal agricultural system, in- 
dustrialization, and incorporation of 
the country’s Indian majority into 
social, economic and political life. 
They have supported a moderate 
program of socialization, not on a 
doctrinaire basis but where it would 
advance Peruvian economic develop- 
ment and national sovereignty. They 
have also been bitter enemies of 
fascism and Communism in any 
form, both at home and abroad. 

With the approach of the recent 
election, the apristas began negotiat- 
ing for restoration of their legality. 
Once the Odria regime had decided 
to go through with more or less hon- 
est elections, it became obvious that 
they would be the deciding factor. 
The apristas negotiated first with 
Odria, who was backing an engineer, 
Hernan Lavalle, for the Presidency. 
Although the retiring dictator prom- 
ised publicly to allow the APRA to 
function legally, however, he refused 
to implement this before the election. 

The apristas thereupon turned to 
candidate Manuel Prado. The latter, 
an ex-President, had never been a 
particular friend of the APRA. In 
fact, during his administration he 
had done his utmost to block its 
growth. In his eleven years out of the 
Government, however, Prado had 
shown signs of having learned some- 
thing about democracy and had de- 
cided that the country needed a pe- 
riod of democratic growth. 

Prado was an outstanding repre- 


sentative of the economic royalists 
who for years had maintained power 
in alliance with the military. This 
group had become disillusioned with 
the Army alliance during Odria’s 
rule. They had found themselves at 
the Army’s mercy, and some of 
their chief leaders—such as Pedro 
Beltran, a large landowner and pub- 
lisher of one of the biggest newspa- 
pers in Lima—had been jailed when 
they fell out with the military clique. 

Hence, the group supporting Prado 
was anxious to return to civilian gov- 
ernment, even if it meant making a 
deal with the hated apristas. About 
two weeks before Election Day, 
Praco reached an agreement with the 
apristas, promising that his first act 
as President would be to urge Parlia- 
ment to restore the APRA’s legality. 

The apristas, meanwhile, had been 
actively rebuilding their organiza- 
tion. Ramiro Prialé, an old party 
stalwart, returned to Peru illegally 
and undertook the job. He was soon 
able to get a functioning organiza- 
tion established once more. 

However, the revitalized party or- 
ganization did not have time to 
spread the word throughout the 
country that it was backing Prado. 
In many outlying regions, aprista 
followers still thought their party 
was supporting Lavalle. In other 
areas, the third candidate, Fernando 
Belaunde Terry, had spread the word 
that the aprista leadership was fol- 
lowing him. 

As a result—and because many 
rank-and-file apristas were hesitant 
about backing Prado, whom they 
remembered as an old enemy—the 
aprista vote was split. In the princi- 
pal cities, however, it went over- 
whelmingly in favor of Prado, which 
undoubtedly explains his election. 
Before the deal with the apristas, few 
observers had given him even an 
outside chance. 

Upon assuming office, the new 
President hastened to carry out his 
pledges to the aprista leaders. A bill 
was rushed through Parliament le- 
galizing the party. Oppressive laws 
“for the security of the state,” which 
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had been enacted by the Odria dicta- 
torship, were repealed. A long-stand- 
ing measure requiring Peruvians 
abroad who wished to return to ob- 
tain visas like any foreigner was also 
repealed by executive decree. 

At present, an unusually demo- 
cratic and hopeful atmosphere exists 
in Peru. And, even though the Prado- 
aprista alliance is still in the honey- 
moon stage and may not last, this 
writer feels that the election of Prado 
may well mark the beginning of a 
relatively long period of political 
democracy and social progress. 

There are indications that the pow- 
erful economic forces associated with 
Prado have begun to realize that 
social change is inevitable and it is 
better for it to come slowly and 
peacefully than violently as in neigh- 
boring Bolivia. One of President 
Prado’s first acts was to name a com- 
mission, representing all parties, to 
study the problem of agrarian re- 
form. Although the commission was 
headed by Pedro Beltran, himself a 
large landowner, and has come forth 
with some rather innocuous propos- 
als, the fact that such a body was 
created at all is highly significant. 

For their part, the apristas are ex- 
tremely anxious to establish demo- 
cratic government in Peru on a solid 
basis. They want a period of quiet 
and freedom in which to de- 
velop grassroots party organizations 
throughout the country and bring 
the Indian masses into participation 
in the party and civil life. All this 
is pointed toward the 1962 election. 

The apristas are therefore eager 
to maintain good relations with the 
President. Though they have no in- 
tention of becoming tools of the 
Prado Administration, their criti- 
cism is likely to be moderate. They 
are determined to restrain the more 
reckless elements which led to the 
party’s dowrfall in 1948, 

The APRA is not enthusiastic 
about having its founder and princi- 
pal leader, Victor Ratl Haya de la 
Torre, return to Peru permanently 
from exile abroad. The party leaders 
realize that he is a highly controver- 
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sial figure, and they are anxious to 
avoid the situation which prevailed 
from 1945 to 1948. At that time, an- 
other President who owed his elec- 
tion to APRA support, José Busta- 
mante, was placed in an almost im- 
possible position by the fact that 
there were in effect two chief execu- 
tives in the country. Bustamante was 
in the Presidential palace and Haya 
de la Torre at party headquarters. 

Haya will probably return to Peru 
briefly for the APRA party congress 
early next year and then go back to 
Europe or to the United States. He 
reportedly turned down the post of 
chief Peruvian delegate to the UN 
General Assembly in order to con- 
tinue his studies and writing in Eu- 
rope. If he stays out of the country, 
except for occasional visits, until the 
eve of the 1962 election campaign, he 
will probably have a better chance of 
becoming President than if he re- 
turns permanently in the near future. 

Meanwhile, the apristas are busy 
reorganizing the party ranks. They 
have recaptured a commanding posi- 
tion among university students and 
have achieved firm control of the 
newly-reorganized Confederation of 
Workers of Peru. They are also ex- 
tending their organization into the 
remotest parts of the interior, resum- 
ing the work they undertook in 1945- 
48 on behalf of Indian communities 
which have been robbed of their land 
by neighboring landlords. 

There are unquestionably differ- 
ences of opinion within the APRA 
ranks, but these will be thoroughly 
aired at the coming party congress, 
and the cautious policies of Prialé 
and other party leaders will probably 
be approved. The apristas’ main diffi- 
culties will come from without rather 
than within. Not only is there the 
constant threat of a new military dic- 
tatorship—which helps explain the 
party’s cautious attitude toward 
Prado, who has considerable influ- 
ence in Army ranks—but a new and 
potentially dangerous political move- 
ment has emerged from the election. 

The most spectacular figure in the 
campaign was Fernando Belaunde 


Terry, Dean of the Architecture 
School of San Marcos University in 
Lima and an independent Presiden- 
tial candidate. Belaunde aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm among young 
people, particularly in the universi- 
ties. A tireless campaigner, he came 
in second against tremendous odds. 

During the campaign, a deep cleav- 
age developed between Belaunde and 
the apristas, to whom he had previ- 
ously been friendly. Belaunde un- 
doubtedly felt that he deserved aprista 
support. The APRA, however, strong- 
ly repudiated him for two reasons: 
(1) It felt he was trying to win over 
traditionally pro-aprista elements to 
his own movement. (2) It doubted 
that Odria would permit him to take 
office if elected, and the apristas’ 
chief concern was restoration of a 
democratic atmosphere and legaliza- 
tion of their party. 

Opinions differ as to whether Be- 
launde, who is organizing a so-called 
Popular Action party, will be able to 
offer serious opposition to the APRA. 
This writer is inclined to doubt it. 
His organizational support comes 
largely from the Communist elements 
which have long been strong in 
southern Peru. Belaude appears un- 
concerned by this fact, feeling that 
he can handle Communists. 

Belaunde undoubtedly has signifi- 
cant support in the universities and 
among youth generally, but it is un- 
likely that he can develop a program 
to challenge the “mystique,” organi- 
zational ability and program of the 
APRA. His party is more apt to be- 
come a handy propaganda and organ- 
izational vehicle for the Communists, 
whose legal status is still extremely 
vague. If it does become a major 
threat to the APRA, it will be less as 
a genuinely popular force than as a 
stalking horse for those conservative 
groups which have always sought to 
use the Communists as a counter- 
weight to the apristas. 

Peru seems to be entering an era 
of good feeling, but wisdom, caution 
and tact will be needed if it is to 
become the prelude to a period of 
truly democratic social change. 


The New Leader 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OT SINCE the dark days of Yalta 

has an American who views 
imperialist Communism as the su- 
preme threat to freedom in the world 
had so much reason to feel ashamed 
of the policy of his government. Up 
to the end of November, United 
States policy was a horrible example 
of misplaced emphasis, soft toward 
the enemy, stern toward our natural 
friends and allies, 

The genocidal crimes of the Soviet 
tyrants in Hungary filled to over- 
flowing the cup of tolerance of the 
civilized world. Veteran Communists 
tore up their party cards, resigned 
from their newspapers, renounced 
their false creed. There was hardly 
a free country where the anniversary 
of one of the great 20th-century mis- 
fortunes, the Bolshevik Revolution, 
was not marked by protest demon- 
strations against Soviet installations 
or Communist newspapers. I was 
present when a large audience of 
Harvard students spontaneously rose 
in greeting to a Hungarian student 
who had taken part in the fighting 
and cheered to the echo, even under 
the handicap of an inept translator, 
everything he had to tell about the 
glorious days of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution. 

But this rare psychological oppor- 
tunity to take the offensive against 
the Soviet Union was missed. Official 
Statements were cold and lukewarm. 
There was no emphatic gesture, such 
as the recall of our Ambassador from 
Moscow or a letter from President 
Eisenhower to Bulganin and Zhukov, 
giving forthright expression to the 
horror which every civilized human 
being felt about the abominable com- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


U.S. 


Since Yalta 







Policy —Worst 


bination of cruelty and perfidy that 
marked every step of Soviet behavior 
in Budapest. 

Senator Knowland seems to have 
been a lone voice in urging the sus- 
pension of the Soviet Union from the 
United Nations until it purges itself 
of flagrant contempt of that organiza- 
tion by withdrawing troops from 
Hungary and permitting the holding 
of free elections. How long is this 
humiliating farce, with the Soviet 
Union exercising all the rights of 
membership in an organization which 
it flouts whenever this suits its con- 
venience, to go on? 

The feebleness of the UN and U.S. 
reaction to the challenge of Hungary, 
where the issue between right and 
wrong was as clear as any such issue 
has ever been, is in painful contrast 
to the zeal which we showed in forc- 
ing the speediest possible British, 
French and Israeli withdrawal from 
Egypt. An observer from Mars might 
have wondered what great services 
Dictator Nasser had rendered to the 
free world to warrant the tremendous 
U.S. effort to restore his power and 
prestige. 

It was a painful spectacle to see the 
United States tagging along behind 
the butchers of Budapest and the 
Afro-Asian neutralist bloc (not a 
member of which put a man or a gun 
on the front when the chips were 
down in Korea) in vote after vote 
in the UN calculated to badger and 
humiliate our two principal NATO 
allies. Some of our officials seemed 
so intent on applying the screws of 
oil sanctions against our allies that 
they had no time or interest for 
action against our mortal enemies 


then on the rampage in Hungary. 

Had the Anglo-French-Israeli ac- 
tion been in the same moral category 
with the Soviet massacres and de- 
portations in Hungary, there would 
have been sound reason in our pol- 
icy. But this was not the case. Israel 
acted under overwhelming provoca- 
tion, Great Britain and France under 
grave provocation and after months 
of fruitless effort to obtain a just 
and peaceful settlement of the Suez 
Canal issue by direct negotiation and 
by reference of the case to the UN. 

I do not start from the assumption 
that there is a United States obliga- 
tion to back up Great Britain, France 
or any other foreign country in any 
policy or attitude it may adopt. Read- 
ers of this column may recall some 
sharp words of criticism addressed 
both to Britain and to France in the 
past. But in this case we were mainly 
at fault, on several counts. 

We never gave proper considera- 
tion to the British-French case for 
assured free navigation of the Canal, 
to the Israeli case for border security 
and free use of the Canal. By insist- 
ing on evacuation without satisfac- 
tion, we aligned our policy with that 
of Moscow and the fanatical Arab 
nationalists. We refused to put into 
effect, until our demand for uncondi- 
tional evacuation was met, measures 
which would have relieved Europe’s 
oil shortage. We maintained an atti- 
tude of self-righteous, sulky aloofness 
when, after the cease-fire, a sympa- 
thetic readiness to confer on the high- 
est levels would have been infinitely 
more helpful. 

The reliable hard core of resistance 
to Communism lies in the close soli- 
darity of the free peoples of the 
Western world. We have not, to put 
it mildly, contributed to that soli- 
darity by our one-sided championship 
of Nasser’s cause. It is easy to imag- 
ine situations in the Far East and 
other parts of the world which will 
make us wish at some future time 
that we had shown more understand- 
ing for allies, less unconditional sup- 
port for a Number One trouble-maker 
and recipient of Soviet arms, 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Lawrence as Critic 


D. H. Lawrence: Selected Literary Criticism. 


Ed. by Anthony Beal. 
Viking. 435 pp. $5.00. 


A READER may greatly admire D. 
H. Lawrence and still stare rather 
hard at the estimate of him which 
blazes from the jacket of D. H. Law- 
rence: Selected Literary Criticism. 
It stems from the London Times 
Literary Supplement and reads: “In 
this book as a whole, as in Law- 
rence’s work as a whole, is a mean- 
ing more important than any that has 
been uttered in our time.” 

“Any” is a big word; but those 
who can remain calm in the face of 
this provocation, and can disregard 
some savage nonsense from Law- 
rence himself, will find Anthony 
Beal’s volume rewarding. Lawrence, 
it is true, did not especially fancy 
himself as a literary critic; he was 
too impatient of the usual disciplines 
of criticism; and a volume which 
confines him to that role, rather than 
exhibiting him as a general essayist, 
a role at which he excelled, is bound 
to look anomalous. 

Yet Lawrence wrote a number of 
book reviews, prefaces and literary 
articles; he published one full-length 
volume of criticism called Studies in 
Classic American Literature; and he 
sprinkled his personal letters with 
comments on writing and writers. 
Mr. Beal has drawn on all these 
sources and arranged his selections 
in interesting patterns. They are not 
printed in chronological order but 
they are all carefully dated. One can, 
therefore, follow the development of 
Lawrence’s mind from the early 
1910s, when he hopefully declared 
that the work of demolishing old 
values had already been accom- 
plished by Ibsen, Flaubert and 
Nietzsche, to the later 1920s, when 
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he returned to the labor of demoli- 
tion with a vehemence at which Ib- 
sen, Flaubert and even Nietzsche 
would perhaps have trembled, es- 
pecially since it was also at times 
applied to them. Much of Mr. Beal’s 
material has, however, been exten- 
sively quoted from, reprinted or an- 
thologized before and is now apt to 
be familiar to the general reader. 

Much of it is also, as I say, dreary, 
inhuman stuff: the gripes and groans 
of a sorely afflicted man. “When an 
artist says MY WORK, the flesh goes 
tired on my bones; when he says 
MY WIFE, I want to hit him.” Who 
doesn’t? But Lawrence often sounds 
tired of almost everything and eager 
to hit almost anybody. Here he is 
barely restraining his impatience 
with Dostoyevsky: “When the man 
in Crime and Punishment murders 
the old woman for sixpence, although 
it is actual enough, it is never quite 
real. The balance between the 
murderer and the woman is gone 
entirely; it is only a mess. It is 
actuality, but it is not ‘life’ in the 
living sense.” Lawrence seems to 
care no more for the actualities of 
Crime and Punishment than he does 
for Raskolnikov’s name or for the re- 
ference of his own pronouns or for 
the make-sense of his own dis- 
tinctions. 

He is also fond of pairing historic 
figures in a disdainful and baffling 
way, as when he refers to “people like 
Rousseau and Diderot.” There are 
no other people like either Rousseau 
or Diderot and they were not like 
each other. Again, in the midst of 
some talk about Poe, he suddenly 
remarks that “Blake, too, was one 


Reviewed by F.W. Dupee 


Associate Professor of Literature, 
Columbia University; author, “Henry James” 


of those ghastly, obscene ‘Knowers,’ ” 
meaning poets who give themselves 
to “the search for final KNOWL- 
EDGE.” Look who’s talking. 

A dogmatic finality was a neces- 
sity of Lawrence’s nature. He was a 
perpetual inquisitor. Every day was 
an auto-da-fe. Here he is proposing 
a big one to Aldous Huxley: “Your 
idea of the grand perverts is excel- 
lent. You might begin with a Roman 
—and go on to St. Francis—Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo—Goethe and 
Kant — Jean-Jacques Rousseau or 
Louis Quatorze. Byron—Baudelaire 
—Wilde—Proust: they all did the 
same thing, or tried to... .” We all 
know what Proust and Wilde did, 
but it was news to me about St. Fran- 
cis and Kant. Lawrence has the 
same way with whole cultures and 
peoples. “The essential American 
soul is hard, isolate, stoic, a killer.” 
Naturally! “The French are essenti- 
ally critics of life, rather than cre- 
ators of life.”” Oh, sure—essentially. 
Or was Lawrence himself essentially 
an ass? 

He wasn’t, but it is no great serv- 
ice to him or to letters to preserve 
and cherish his feebler ravings. Of 
course, Mr. Beal includes much that 
is first-rate. I especially liked the 
writings of Lawrence which were 
more or less autobiographical. Like 
many other artists, he thrived on 
memory; and he had a peculiarly 
light and lyrical touch as a writer 
of reminiscences, whether the sub- 
ject was the hymn-singing and Bible- 
reading of his childhood, the events 
of his early years as an author, or 
the travels of his later years. Mr. 
Beal includes as much of this ma- 
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terial as will conveniently fit in the 
category of literary criticism. He 
might have stretched a point and 
given us 
Maurice Magnus, the unfortunate 
friend who wrote Memoirs of the 


Lawrence’s memoir of 


Foreign Legion. The acid portrait 
of Magnus has its relevance to litera- 
ture and the literary life, besides be- 
ing one of Lawrence’s best perform- 
ances: and, so far as I know, it has 
long been out of print. 

For the rest, Lawrence is probably 
most readable when he is dealing 
with figures who do not, or did not 
at the time, belong to the literary 


aristocracy as it was defined by 
Bloomsbury circles. On the idols of 
the studios, from Goethe to Joyce 
and Proust, he is really no good, un- 
less his insults are to be relished for 
their own sake. But he made an ex- 
ception of the eminent Thomas 
Hardy and was very penetrating on 
the subject. In the main, however, 
it was the bottom dogs of literature 
that aroused him to his best efforts. 
He wrote admirably about Corvo, 
Verga, Dahlberg and Hemingway (as 
of 1927). And in his Studies in 
Classic American Literature, from 
which Mr. Beal excerpts more than 


a hundred pages, he attends seri. 
ously to the older American writers, 
at a time when they did not rate very 
high in England. It was in these 
pages that Lawrence announced his 
program as a critic: “Never trust 
the artist. Trust the tale. The proper 
function of the critic is to save the 
tale from the artist who created it,” 
He meant it, too; and Cooper, Mel- 
ville, Hawthorne and the rest have 
never been the same since Lawrence 
turned them upside down and shook 
the secrets out of them. In this in- 
stance, at least. he was remarkably 
the critic. 





Faulkner’s 


I THE present resurgence of liter- 
ary interest in William Faulkner, 
a good deal of attention has been 
paid to the obscurities in his play, 
Requiem for a Nun, and novel, A 
Fable. 

The third of Faulkner’s three 
most recent works, Big Woods, “The 
Hunting Stories of William Faulk- 
ner, has largely been ignored, al- 
though it, too, presents a puzzle that 
could benefit from exegesis. Perhaps 
the reason for the lack of critical 
interest in Big Woods is that it is a 
collection of previously published 
material. It is not simply a reprint, 
though. The stories have been re- 
arranged and to some extent revised 
to expound Faulkner’s wilderness 
theme. 

Faulkner, of course, has never been 
content to abandon a promising situa- 
tion or character simply because the 
book or story in which he develops 
the situation has appeared in printed 
form. Some of Faulkner’s best stories 
have appeared in two or three ver- 
sions. “Wash.” for example. anneared 
in Harper’s magazine in 1934 and 
developed an incident through the 
point of view of the man for whom 
the story is named. When Absalom, 
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Happy Hunting Ground 


By Roderick Craib 


Author, “Our Yesterdays” 


Absalom! was published in 1936, the 
incident was recast from the point of 
view of Colonel Sutpen, the protago- 
nist of the novel. As another exam- 
ple, “Spotted Horses” first appeared 
in Scribner's magazine in 1931; it 
was reworked to expand the story of 
the Snopeses when it appeared in 
book form in 1940 in The Hamlet. 

In a way, Big Woods is an expan- 
sion of a major theme of earlier 
books, just as /ntruder in the Dust is 
an outgrowth of the theme of white 
injustice to the Negro that was devel- 
oped in Go Down, Moses and in 


earlier stories. There is a difference, 


though. Big Woods is not a new 
work growing out of the earlier hunt- 
ing stories. 

John Hutchens, interviewing Faulk- 
ner for the New York Herald Trib- 
une in 1948, asked him what he 
thought of Malcolm Cowley’s Port- 
able Faulkner and was told that 
Faulkner “especially liked it, though 
he regretted it in a way. ‘I planned to 
get out a book like that myself some 
day when I was all written out,’ he 
said.” 

The quotation has an unhappy 
relevance since the appearance of 
Big Woods, which bears many re- 


semblances to Cowley’s excellent gal- 
lery of Faulkner’s work and because 
of its anthological approach inevi- 
tably suggests that its author is at 
last “all written out.” Even viewed 
in this light, though, Big Woods has 
significance. It is a kind of official 
reiteration of Faulkner’s familiar 
theme of man’s place in nature. 

The book contains four hunting 
stories, introduced and _ strung to- 
gether by passages from other writ- 
ings. The opening passage is one of 
Faulkner’s rhetorical marvels, 4 
single-sentence, five-page introduc: 
tion to the early history of the Mis 
sissippi hunting grounds, The pas 
sage is picked up word for word from 
one of the prose interludes of 
Requiem for a Nun (1951). (lt 
seems a good deal more at home here 
among the hunting stories, incider- 
tally, than it did among the misfor- 
tunes of Temple Drake.) 

The first story in the book is 4 
version of “The Bear,” the fourth 
version to appear in print. In the 
third and version 
(which made up the major portion 
of Faulkner’s loosely organized novel, 
Go Down, Moses). two themes were 
bound together: the injustice of the 
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white to the Negro, and the positive 
virtues of living and hunting in the 
big woods. By leaving out the long 
fourth section of the story that ap- 
peared in Go Down, Moses (which is 
chiefly concerned with the relation- 
ship between the white and black de- 
scendants of Carothers McCaslin), 
Faulkner can 
other theme—the virtues of living in 
a way that is in accord with the crea- 


concentrate on the 


tures of the wilderness—which is the 
unifying principle of the present 
book. The latest version of “The 
Bear” is a taut and wonderful story. 
The third version, considered only 
as a story and not as an integral part 
of the novel it appears in, suffers 
from incoherence. Faulkner seems at 
last to have accomplished what he 
set out to do and didn’t quite achieve 
in the earlier versions. 

The first version of Faulkner’s 
quest for the bear was the story, 
“Lion,” which appeared in Harper’s 
in 1934 and was primarily concerned 
with the development of the dog that 
eventually bayed the bear. The sec- 
ond, “The Bear” as it appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post in 1942, was 
a condensed version of the present 
story. Both “Lion” and the Post 
“Bear” emphasize the wilderness 
theme and ignore the racial theme 
that is so important in Go Down, 
Moses, 





FAULKNER: RITUAL CELEBRATION 


December 17, 1956 





To make a link between “The 
Bear” and the second story in Big 
Woods, Faulkner uses for a transi- 
tional passage material taken from 
“Red Leaves,” which first appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post in 
1930 and was reprinted without 
change in These 13 in 1931. He 
makes a number of changes here. 

“Red Leaves” in its original form 
is a hunting story in its own right, 
the story of a Negro slave who is 
being hunted so that his corpse may 
accompany that of his master, the 
Chickasaw chief, on his journey to 
the happy hunting ground. In modi- 
fying it to serve as a transition be- 
tween two other stories, Faulkner 
has also taken the opportunity to 
clear up discrepancies between the 
dynastic line of the Chickasaw Indi- 
ans he first wrote about in 1930 and 
that of the same Indians in “The 
Old People.” Much of the material 
of the original story is not pertinent 
to the hunting theme and is elimi- 
nated. 

The portion of “Red Leaves” that 
does appear serves as an introduc- 
tion to the Indians and without men- 
tioning either Sam Fathers or Ike 
McCaslin—the two chief characters 
of “The Bear’—helps explain why 
Sam Fathers’s descent from the blood 
of Chickasaw chiefs makes it possi- 
ble for him to initiate young Ike 
McCaslin into the mysteries of the 
hunting cult. 

“The Old People,” the second 
story in Big Woods, is the story of 
Ike’s first deer. The story is little 
changed from its first appearance 
(Go Down, Moses, 1942) except in 
punctuation and position. Originally 
it preceded “The Bear”; here it fol- 
lows it. The story serves the same 
function in both books; it makes ex- 
plicit Sam Fathers’s relationship to 
the wilderness. Sam Fathers, like all 
of Faulkner’s Indians, has a special 
symbolic function. He is a natural 
man, attuned to the wilderness, and 
consequently the true leader in the 
big woods. The symbolic value of 
the Indians changes from book to 
book as Faulkner’s thematic interest 


changes. The “Red Leaves” material 
introduced an Indian dream world, a 
happy hunting ground where honor 
was a cohering force in an uncivi- 
lized society. “The Old People” con- 
tains Faulkner’s second thoughts 
about the significance of the Yokna- 
patawpha Chickasaws. Written as 
part of Go Down, Moses, it is as pre- 
occupied with the Negro-white theme 
as with the hunting-wilderness theme. 

The material in “The Old People” 
about Doom, the chief from whose 
blood line Sam Fathers is descended, 
is itself a retelling of a story Faulkner 
first told in “A Justice” in These 13. 
In the decade between the publication 
of “A Justice” and “The Old People,” 
Faulkner’s thinking about the Indian 
role in Yoknapatawpha history has 
solidified, and the story of Doom’s 
winning the chieftainship is revised 
accordingly. Some names and some 
genealogical details are changed as 
the Indian territory of Yoknapataw- 
pha County becomes a full-fledged 
creation in its own right. 

Between “The Old People” and the 
third story, “A Bear Hunt,” comes 
another interlude, also taken from 
“A Justice.” This has been greatly 
changed; Faulkner follows the story 
line but does not attempt to give the 
original story. It is a comic story, 
originally told by Sam Fathers to 
Quentin Compson. (In 1931, Sam 
Fathers was a half-Negro, half-Indian 
retainer on the Compson plantation 
and had not achieved his later dig- 
nity.) It relates the procedures fol- 
lowed by Doom in bringing an aban- 
doner steamboat twelve miles over- 
land to be his headquarters and his 
castle. 

The story that follows, “A Bear 
Hunt,” is also a comic tale. It was 
a 1934 Post siory before its first 
appearance in book form in Collected 
Stories in 1950. Like “A Justice” 
and like “Lion,” it is narrated by 
Quentin Compson (in this version; 
in the original it is told by a name- 
less storyteller who speaks for the 
whole community and is a Yoknapa- 
tawphan bard of the sort Faulkner 
later experimented with in The Ham- 
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let). There are other changes in the 
details of the story; Luke Provine in 
the original becomes Luke Hoggan- 
beck, who is identified as one of the 
children of the Boon Hogganbeck we 
meet in “The Bear” and “The Old 
People.” Another familiar figure 
from “The Bear,’ old Major De 
Spain, is one of the characters in the 
1934 version of the story; twenty 
years later, Faulkner is more time- 
conscious and writes “Major DeSpain 
(not the old one: he was dead. This 
was his son, a banker, called Major 
in memory of his father and the 
rank and title which his father had 
earned and bore valiantly by 1865) .” 
Presumably, the impersonal narrator 
of the original version is replaced be- 
cause the device of having the story 
told by an adolescent boy is more 
in keeping with the other stories in 
the volume; presumably Quentin be- 
comes the narrator rather than Ike 
McCaslin because Faulkner wants to 
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1 Drive safely and courte- 
ously yourself. Observe 
s limits and warning- 
signs. 


Where drivers stay alert and 
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place the time in the 20th century 
rather than in the period immedi- 
ately after the Civil War. 

The next interlude is from Faulk- 
ner’s article in Holiday (April 1954) 
on his native state. It is little changed 
from the original. It may be that 
Faulkner had Big Woods in mind 
when he wrote the Holiday piece. At 
any rate, the article makes the point 
that the old hunter, the wilderness, 
and the Mississippi are part of a natu- 
ral cycle that keeps reappearing. 
though in changing forms. 

This cyclic theory is a good intro- 
duction to “Race at Morning,” the 
only story in Big Woods not previ- 
ously collected in book form. (It was 
not unpublished, though: it had ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post 
in March 1955.) A new protagonist 
(but still a 12-year-old boy) is tu- 
tored by a new guardian, Mister 
Ernest, who like Cas Edmonds and 
Gavin Stevens is raising a young boy 
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not his son. The hunt this time is for 
a deer rather than a bear, but the 
theme is familiar—the hunters, boy 
and man. have a chance to kill their 
quarry but purposely do not; the ani- 
mal exists at the end of the story as 
a promise that hunting as a way of 
life, a cult, will endure. In an obyj- 
ous way, this is still another version 
of “The Bear.” Some of the passages 
in “Race at Morning” are funny in 
a way that is reminiscent of The 
Hamlet, but it is a thin story and it 
gains nothing from the inevitable 
comparison with the earlier master. 
piece. 

To finish the book, Faulkner chose 
to revise rather drastically “Delta 
Autumn,” a fine story from Go 
Down, Moses. The story in its origi- 
nal form tells how Roth Edmonds, 
the latest white descendant of Caro- 
thers McCaslin, inevitably becomes 
as entangled with the Negro descend- 
ants of old Carothers as his ancestors 
had been with their half-caste broth- 
ers. By extension, Faulkner makes 
the strong emotional point that Ne- 
groes and whites in the South are 
tightly bound in a common heritage. 
In the new form of the story, all ref. 
erence to the Negro McCaslin girl 
with whom Roth has fallen in love 
is carefully removed. 

There is a change in technique as 
well as subject: In the present ver- 
sion, Ike McCaslin tells his story in 
the first person; in the earlier ver- 
sion, it was told from his point of 
view but in the third person. This. 
perhaps inevitably, changes the lan- 
guage a little. So far as these changes 
can be characterized, they show the 
infatuation with phrase making that 
has accompanied some of the occa 
sionally genuinely creative rhetoric 
in Faulkner’s most recent writing. 
The original phrase, “Sam Fathers 
said, ‘Now. Shoot quick and shoot 
slow’: and the gun leveled rapidly 
without haste and crashed” becomes 
“Sam said, ‘Now. Shoot quick and 
shoot slow’: and the gun leveled rap- 
idly without haste as though of its 
own volition and will and crashed.” 

Perhaps Faulkner’s intention in 
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making this change is to de-empha- 
size the role of the individual will in 
the hunting “mystique,” or perhaps 
he simply likes the full-blown rhe- 
toric of the later version better. What- 
ever Faulkner’s purpose, the reader 
who notices the change is likely to 
look for the reason, to ask what 
Faulkner’s purpose is in making a 
book out of this material. 

The answer seems to be that hunt- 
ing, for Faulkner, is neither a sport 
nor an occupation, but a way to live 
life in meaningful terms. “Hunters,” 
a term that signifies something quite 
different from men who go into the 
woods with guns to kill animals, are 
those who have a knowledge of the 
way to live. The following passage 
from “The Bear” describes Ike Mc- 
Caslin at 16: 

“For six years now he had been a 
man’s hunter. For six years now he 
had heard the best of all talking. It 
was of the wilderness, the big woods, 
bigger and older than any recorded 
document:—of white man fatuous 
enough to believe that he had bought 
any fragment of it, of Indian ruth- 
less enough to pretend that any frag- 
ment of it had been his to convey: 
bigger than Major DeSpain and the 
scrap he pretended to, knowing bet- 
ter; older than old Thomas Sutpen 
of whom Major DeSpain had had it 
and who knew better; older even 
than old Ikkemotubbe, the Chicka- 
saw chief, of whom old Sutpen had 
had it and who knew better in his 
turn. It was of the men, not white nor 
black nor red but men, hunters with 
the will and hardihood to endure 
and the humility and skill to survive, 
and the dogs and bear and deer jux- 
taposed and reliefed against it, or- 
dered and compelled by and within 
the wilderness in the ancient and un- 
remitting contest according to the 
ancient and immitigable rules which 
voided all regrets and brooked no 
quarter—the best game of all, the 
best of all breathing and forever the 
best of all listening. .. .” 

Big Woods, for its author, obvi- 
ously has a special stature as an act 
of homage to his ideal world—the 
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wilderness—and his ideal people— 
the Indians and hunters who find in 
the wilderness not just their home- 
land but a revelation of life. In the 
following passage, again from “The 
Bear,” young Ike McCaslin has re- 
turned a year later to pay tribute at 
Sam Fathers’s tomb: 

“... summer, and fall, and snow, 
and wet and saprife spring in their 
ordered immortal sequence, the 
deathless and immemorial phases of 
the mother who had shaped him if 
any had toward the man he almost 
was, mother and father both to the 
old man born of a Negro slave and a 
Chickasaw chief who had been his 
spirit’s father if any had, whom he 
revered and harkened to and loved 
and lost and grieved: and he would 
marry some day and they too would 
own for their brief while that brief 
unsubstanced glory which inherently 
of itself cannot last and hence why 
glory: and they would, might, carry 
even the remembrance of it into the 
time when flesh no longer talks to 
flesh because memory at least does 
last: but still the woods would be his 
mistress and his wife.” 

A few pages later and Ike is talk- 
ing of the tobacco and food he had 
left to supply Sam in his wandering 
through the happy hunting ground: 

“... not vanished but merely 
translated into the myriad life which 
printed the dark mold of these secret 
and sunless places with delicate fairy 
tracks, which, breathing and biding 
and immobile, watched him from be- 
yond every twig and leaf until he 
moved, moving again, walking on: 


he had only passed, quitting the 
knoll which was no abode of the dead 
because there was no death, not Lion 
and not Sam: not held fast in earth 
but free in earth and not in earth but 
of earth, myriad, yet undiffused of 
every myriad part, leaf and twig and 
particle, air and sun and rain and 
dew and night, acorn oak and leaf 
and acorn again, dark and dawn and 
dark and dawn again in their im- 
mutable progression and, being 
myriad, one: and Old Ben too, Old 
Ben too; they would give him his 
paw back even, certainly they would 
give him his paw back: then the long 
challenge and the long chase, no 
heart to be driven and outraged, no 
flesh to be mauled and bled—” 

The wilderness then, the big 
woods, is the great good place, the 
happy hunting ground, the best talk- 
ing and the best listening; mother, 
father, mistress and wife; the intan- 
gible cosmos whose creatures act ac- 
cording to ruling principles that con- 
trol their destiny. It is entirely differ- 
ent from the real world where, as 
Yeats put it, “Things fall apart, the 
center will not hold,” and “anarchy 
is loosed upon the world.” 

Faulkner’s Big Woods may be un- 
satisfactory as a new creation, but as 
a ritual celebration, an act of venera- 
tion for an ideal, it needs no apology. 
If, as Robert Graves has asserted, the 
true business of the poet is to cele- 
brate his goddess, Faulkner here is 
engaged in the business of the true 
poet. To a communicant of his mys- 
teries, there will be nothing re- 
dundant in Big Woods. 
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The man who 
wouldn't give up 


500 MASSED ROCKETS shook the brand-new 
Brooklyn Bridge, screamed up into the May eve- 
ning and showered the city with red and gold. 

While behind a darkened window, a big, gaunt 
man sat and watched, too crippled and pain- 
wracked to attend the opening day festivities for 
the bridge. 

This was a pity, for he had built it. 

Which means that when money gave out, Chief 
Engineer Roebling pleaded for more. When dis- 
turbing changes of plan had to be made, Roebling 
fought them through. And when a hundred pan- 
icked men were trapped under the East River in a 
flooded caisson, Roebling saved them. 

Spinning the giant steel spiderweb not only 
exacted 13 years of Roebling’s life, from 1870 to 
1883, but very early in the game it crippled him 
forever with the caisson disease. 

But he never gave up, saw the job through to 
the end. His were the courage, skill and vision 
that make Americans a nation of great builders— 
a strong, growing nation. And a nation whose 
Savings Bonds rank with the world’s finest in- 
vestments. 

For the constructive strength of 168 million 
Americans stands behind these Bonds. This is why, 
when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds, our Govern- 
ment can absolutely guarantee the safety of your 
principal—up to any amount—and the rate of in- 
terest you receive. 

You cannot get a better guarantee than that. 
Why not invest in U.S. Savings Bonds regularly 
—where you bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work? And hold the Savings 
Bonds you have. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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On STAGE 







SHIPLEY 

Li'l Abner. From the comics of Al 
Capp. By Norman Panama and Melvin 
Frank. Lyrics by Johnny Mercer. Music 
by Gene de Paul. Dancing and direction 
by Michael Kidd. Presented by Messrs. 
Panama. Frank and Kidd. At the St. 
James Theater. 


HE WORLD which the children of 
; he see around them differs 
from the world of 1900 more than 
1900 differed from 1492. There are, 
as I see it, two main aspects to this 
revolutionary change. The most obvi- 
ous is that of technology. In rapid 
succession, the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the cinema, the 
radio and television have become 
commonplaces, part of the child’s 
normal environment. Outer space and 
supersonic travel are routine subjects. 

The other aspect of change, subtler 
but perhaps more significant, is the 
enforcement of literacy upon indi- 
viduals neither emotionally nor in- 
tellectually capable of coping with 
its demands. In the past five, or fifty, 
thousand years of his development, 
man has moved far in his control of 
the world about him; perhaps in the 
next five, or fifty, he will move equal- 
ly far in his control of the world 
within. 

Meanwhile, man must find a way 
of living with himself. In politics, 
he has fashioned the hydrogen bomb, 
the cold war, and segregation. In the 
arts and sciences, he has created psy- 
choanalysis, abstract painting, and 
the comic strip. The “comics”—it is 
hardly necessary to point out that the 
word no longer has any connection 
with humor—are perhaps the most 
pervasive attempt to entertain the 
immature who have learned to read 
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The Comic Strips 
Invade Broadway 


and write. They reduce reading to its 
lowest rank. They appeal to the adult 
with the mind and taste of a pre- 
adolescent, the emotional impulses of 
a goat. 

Beginning as a strip across a news- 
paper page, the comics grew into 
entire books. Their hold became so 
strong, as they reached from chil- 
dren to immature adults, that adver- 
tising, then other fields, adapted or 
adopted their technique. Now they 
have full-bodied into the 
theater. 

Their first entrance was insidious, 
rather of emotion than of form. A 
flagrant vehicle was Mr. Roberts, 
just revived at the City Center. Rob- 
erts is doing an excellent job in the 
war, keeping up his men’s morale in 
the dreary task of maintaining sup- 
plies. He wants to get into front-line 
“action”; this makes him a_ hero, 
and the captain who wants to keep 
him must therefore be a martinet, an 
ambitious fool, and a proper butt for 
everyone’s practical jokes. The moral 
and emotional level is that of the 
comics, but the form is routine farce. 

With Lil Abner, the comics cap- 
ture the theater undisguised. Early in 
the century, musicals that appealed 
to young and old—Babes in Toy- 
land, The Wizard of Oz, Top o’ the 
World—were imaginative, tasteful, 
smiling in their treatment of sex. Li'l 
Abner is banal, vulgar, leering. Daisy 
Mae and the other maidens of Dog- 
patch wear as little as they can, which 
is, of course, in the tradition of mu- 
sical comedy; but when the women 
are running to catch a mate on Sadie 
Hawkins Day, a device is brought in 
guaranteed to stop any man in his 


come 


tracks: a woman wearing even less. 
To bring the comic strip further into 
the field, “Evil-Eye Fleagle” is sum- 
moned, to put a spell of eerie green. 
on Abner and make him select the 
wrong woman, so that he can be 
murdered, so that the miraculous 
juice from the tree that grows on his 
plot alone can bring profits to the 
millionaire General Bullmoose. Li’ 
Abner’s mother, way down south in 
Dogpatch, gets her telepathy working 
on Bullmoose at the nation’s capital 
to reveal his murderous plot. Not 
even The Arabian Nights employs 
such childish asininities. 

As the evening’s basic story, we 
are told that the overdrift of atomic 
explosions is too close to Las Vegas, 
which must be preserved as the enter- 
tainment center of the country. Dog- 
patch has been chosen as the most 
unnecessary town in the U.S.A. (How 
its citizens cheer to learn they are 
the most—it doesn’t matter what! 
Excess is success.) And the Govern- 
ment is destroying Dogpatch to save 
Las Vegas. I will not stoop to reveal 
what device is used to save Dogpatch. 

Some political satire is attempted 
as the antics go on. The names reveal 
its quality: Mayor Dawgmeat, Sena- 
tor Jack S, Phogbound—“There’s no 
jackass like our jackass!” The actor 
chosen to represent Li'l Abner is a 
facsimile of the comics hero. The 
girl chosen as Daisy Mae is the ideal 
comic-strip heroine—with long flow- 
ing blonde hair, long fluid limbs, and 
the proper places so rounded, who 
cares if her voice is flat? Attached to 
other figures we find such names as 
Moonbeam McSwine and Lonesome 
Polecat. A polecat is a skunk; get 
near a skunk and you know what 
happens. Such is the humor of Lil 
Abner. Its popularity is a gauge of 
the spread of the comic-strip mind. 
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* 1000 Tubere alesis Benefit ¢ Dis- 
abi pl Benefit 2 = insurance of 
9100 to $5,000 in various forms. 





| 70,000 members in 30 states 
Applicants welceme up te age 55 





The W.C. alse offers social serv- 
jee assistance, camps for ehiidren 
and —_ Jewish schools for 
seu, a “and notivities in wohett 
ips, an a 
Jewish, labor and social causes. 
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The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 
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GIVE YOUR 
DOCTOR A CHANCE 


400,000 Americans, leading 
active lives today, are liv- 
ing proof of the fact that 
cancer can be cured if de- 
tected in time. Give your 
doctor a chance to give you 
this protection by having a 
physical checkup every year 
of your life. This should in- 
clude a chest x-ray for men; 
for women, a pelvic 
examination, Make it a 
habit... for life. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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DEAR EDITOR 





HUNGARY 


One feels angry and frustrated when Soviet 
tanks roll into Hungary while the West does 
nothing to help. On the other hand, it hardly 
seems fair to say, as Manés Sperber does in 
his article and as his title bluntly states, that 
“The West Has Lost the Right to Weep” [NL, 
November 26]. 

If the Kremlin’s chief source of worry is 
the Russian people themselves, wouldn’t inter- 
vention in Hungary give the Communists the 
badly needed chance to win over these people 
by branding the West as aggressors and shout- 
ing that the “capitalist enemy” is at their gates? 

In such a situation, too, the desperate Krem- 
lin leaders might touch off an atomic war that 
would destroy all of us, including the Hun- 
garians, 


Monterrey, Mexico FrepericK E. Lowey 


ICELAND 


In his “Iceland: Fish and Bases” [NL, Decem- 
ber 3], Oscar Schnabel proposes that we 
import more fish from Iceland in order to 
keep our base at Keflavik. “Of course, the 
American fishing industry is hurt to some de- 
gree by continued imports from Iceland. But 
our own economy can easily find other em- 
ployment for those few who might lose their 
jobs. What is more, considering the large 
subsidies now paid to the farmers, why not 
subsidize the fishing interests, if need be, at 
an insignificant cost?” 

Well, why not subsidize the lumber interests 
and the school and hospital interests and the 
natural power interests? And, of course, fisher- 
men, as everyone knows, make excellent farm- 
ers or mill hands or lumberjacks. Anyway, 
they’re a colorful lot when unemployed, with 
plenty of time on their hands to tell fish stories 
to credulous children still charmingly unaware 
of the good life that awaits them in the future 
socialist state of full employment. 

New York City Rosert A. HuNTER 


LABELS 


I feel that the term “fascist” ought to be 
applied to the Soviets and their apologists. 
The word “Communist” has for too long been 
a protective symbol for the Kremlin gang and 
their world cohorts. “Communist,” in spite of 
its present distasteful connotation, is too often 
unconsciously identified with libertarian causes 
dating back to the 1840s—whence the Hungarian 
freedom fighters themselves spiritually descend. 

I think THe New Leaver should take the 
initiative and terminologically place the Com- 
munists in the camp of their fascist blood 
brothers, where they have always belonged. 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


The Communists have too long used the 
“fascist”-smear technique on genuine fighters 
for liberty. Let Khrushchev and Co. henceforth 
be known by this appellation. It will do much 
to clear the air and place matters in their true 
semantic context—the context of tyranny. 
New York City Sam BLUuEFARB 


MONOTHEISM 


The important review by Ralph Marcus of 
the book The Professor and the Fossil [NL, 
November 12] contains a hoary myth propa- 
gated by Jews and non-Jews for 2500 years. 
The myth is that the ancient Hebrews were 
the first people to discover and propagate a 
monotheistic religion. Arnold Toynbee believes 
this, too. 

The man called Moses learned all he knew 
of history and religion from the Egyptian and 
Zoroastrian traditions, which go back thousands 
of years before the Hebrews, and which point 
to a very ancient monotheistic background 
which became corrupted in the course of long 
ages. Akhnaton, the Egyptian king, about 1375 
B. C. revived this very ancient tradition. There 
were social prophets in Egypt a thousand years 
before the appearance of the Hebrew monarchy, 
as shown by the greatest of American Orient- 
alists, James Henry Breasted, in The Dawn of 
Conscience. 

But Breasted, advanced as he was, never 
got to the point of finding out that all the 
“ancient” civilizations of the Near and Middle 
East stemmed from two sources: India and 
Atlantis. Both these far, far older cultures sent 
out civilizing agents and supported organized 
colonists in what became known as Egypt and 
Babylonia, probably over 15,000 years ago, 
establishing a pure, high-type monotheistic 
religion. Atlantis, in turn, had been peopled 
and cultured by highly civilized migrants from 
the Western Hemisphere, known as Mayas, 
centering principally in Yucatan and Central 
America and in the central part of present 
Mexico, a really ancient people whose high 
civilization was destroyed by volcanic action, 
earthquake and tidal wave. Destruction and 
degeneration of once extremely advanced 
monotheistic civilizations in many parts of 
the world became the order of the day in our 
planetary history—something at which Velikov- 
sky is trying to hint. 

Present-day Freemasonry exhibits the frag- 
ments of this incredibly ancient monotheism, 
unknown even to its own devotees. Let both 
Toynbee and his Jewish adversaries start at 
this point. If they are honest and thorough, 
both will see how wrong they are in their con- 
tentions. 


New York City RosBert HECKERT 
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ed out, ¢% ~~ balled up, pushed 
around, subpoenaed, surprised, y 
compromised ... and she finally 
even gets the Cadillac in the end! 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


THE SouD GOLD CADILLAC 


starring 


JUDY HOLLIDAY +PAUL DOUGLAS 


with FRED CLARK - JOHN WILLIAMS - HIRAM SHERMAN + NEVA PATTERSON + RAY COLLINS « ARTHUR O'CONNELL 


Screen Play by ABE BURROWS - From the play by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & HOWARD TEICHMANN 
Produced on the stage by MAX GORDON - Produced by FRED KOMLMAR « Directed by RICHARD QUINE 
Doors Open 


9:30 A.M 
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“THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON” 


FLATBUSH TR S- ; 


AT NEVINS 9350 


3 ; i= | 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL “* BK RUMBLE 


. Showplace ef the Nation Rockefeller Center % ON THE DOCKS" 
mn, | a ‘ JAMES DARREN LAURIE CARROLL 
MARLON BRANDO - GLENN FORD - MACHIKO KYO plus RANDOLPH SCOTT | 
in CinemaScope and METROCOLOR “Tth CAVALRY peri dior 
are 











Co-starring EDDIE ALBERT _ Directed by DANIEL MANN 
Produced by JACK CUMMINGS An M-G-M Picture 





produced by Leonidoft, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Ensemble, and Symphony Orchestra, directed by Raymond Paige. 





THEATER PARTIES 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW it aieitins cialis abi iia 
OY ” . e ternal 
“The Nativity —far-famed pageant of the first Christmas expeaieations ase ear Fp 
... and SANTA’S CIRCUS— gala new Yuletide extravaganza, eee Bernard pe encod Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 


cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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Help the 


HUNGARIAN FIGHTERS 
FOR FREEDOM! 


Here is one thing YOU can do TODAY: 


Thousands of Hungarian refugees from Communist totalitarianism 
are in Austria, awaiting their eventual emigration elsewhere. Their 
immediate physical needs are being looked after by a variety of 
public and private organizations. 


They need reading matter (not propaganda tracts) in the Hun- 
garian language, such as: 


e Books 
¢ Magazines 
e Dictionaries 


(Hungarian-French, Hungarian-English) 


You can show the Hungarian refugees from Red tyranny that the 
free world's solicitude is more than mere words of sympathy. Send 
them the literature they want and need to keep their spirit alive. 


Send Hungarian-language reading matter 


either directly to or, if you prefer, to 


Hungarian Fighters for Freedom Hungarian Fighters for Freedom 
c/o FORUM c/o Tamiment Institute 
Museumsstr. 5 7 East 15th Street 
Vienna VII, Austria New York 3, N. Y. 

(For forwarding to Austria) 





This appeal is published by The Tamiment Institute as a public service. The Tami- 
ment Institute is an educational project of Tamiment-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania. 


A oncannanmassnnaumemmemmenenmmmns 











